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AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 



THE ITALIAN BOY, 



A KIND old man was one day walking through a 
village in the country. He heard a loud noise of 
shouting and hallooing at a little distance. He 
stopped^ and^ leaning on his sticky waited to see 
what was the matter. He soon saw a poor Italian 
boy coming towards him, running fast from a num- 
ber of the village children, who were scampering at 
his heels, throwing stones, and pelting him with dirt, 
and mocking and laughing at him. 

The old man walked as fast as he could up to 
the Italian boy, and promising that he would take 
care of him, called out to the village boys and girls 
to stop. The poor fellow stood close to the old man, 
and his little enemies ceased annoying him. 

*^ My poor child," said the old man, " I am very 
sorry to see you so ill-used, because you happen to 
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THE PAIUSNTS' CABINET. 

be a stranger and without friends here. But these 
children shall not hurt you any more. Take this 
sixpence^ and proceed on your journey." 

*^ And you," he said to the little mob of children, 
" stay here, for I wish to talk to you." 

The Italian boy thanked the kind old man over 
and over again, and, putting the sixpence into his 
pocket, he walked away. 

The children stood round the old man. They 
were rather afraid of his stick ; but the old man 
did not lay his stick about their shoulders, as they 
might have expected. He desired them to follow him 
to a log of wood that was lying on the ground by 
the roadside; and he looked so good-natured, that 
the children willingly obeyed. 

The old man took his seat on this log, and then 
said to the children : " In teasing and pelting this 
poor boy, you think, I dare say, that he is not so 
good as yourselves ; for if you thought he was good, 
you would not ill-treat him. You would not pelt 
a boy born in your own village, who made himself 
useftd to his father and mother, and was a kind 
playmate — ^would you ? " 

" Oh I no," said all the children. 

" Well, then, who this poor boy may be, I do not 
know any more than yourselves ; but we ought not 
to think ill of him till we know that he has done 
something bad. I will now tell you a story about a 
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THE ITALIAN BOY. 

little Italian boy that I once knew, and this story 
may show you that some Italian boys, at least, are 
good, and ought to be well treated." 

The story which was told by the old man on this 
occasion was as follows : — 

" Some time ago a war was begun between France 
and Italy, and many poor men in both countries 
were taken to become soldiers, that is, were forced 
to quit their own homes, where they were engaged 
in working for the support of their families, to go 
into foreign lands to kill other men, and to plunder 
the peaceable inhabitants, by whom they had never 
been harmed. Among the Italians thus forced away 
was a poor man, living near Naples, who was carried 
off with many others to serve as a soldier in the 
Italian army. To be forced to serve as a soldier 
came particularly hard upon this poor man, for he 
had already been severely aflBicted. The winter 
before he had lost his wife, and there was nobody 
but himself to take care of his little boy, whom 
he was now about to leave, against his wish. 

" He was very fond of this child, and they had 
never been separated from each other. Since the 
death of his wife, the poor man had had no other 
companion than this little boy, with the exception of 
a favourite dog. They ate together, they worked 
together, they played together, they slept together j 
and on holidays, and during the warm evenings of 
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the delicious suminer mcmtlis^ tlie father used to 
amase himself with blowing some tunes npon a 
pandean pipe. To these times his little boy, seated 
on the ground at his feet^ or mounted on hb knec^ 
would listen earnestly, and would often beg his 
fiither to let him try to play upon the pipe also. 
In a short time, by listening and practising, the 
boy learnt to blow some tunes in his turn very 
prettily. 

" This pipe, when he went away, the poor man 
left with his boy. 

" An order arrived to hasten his departure, so that 
he had only time to give Juan, for that was the 
boy's name, to the care of an old woman who lived 
near him. He kissed his child, folded him in his 
arms, and, with tears in his eyes, told him to be a 
good boy, and that he hoped soon to come back and 
see him again. 

"* Good-bye, my faithful Fido,' said he, patting the 
dog, who stood close to him; ^take care of my lonely 
child whilst I am away.' 

" The dog looked wistfully in his master's face, as 
if he understood the words that had been spoken to 
him, and licked his hands, as though promising to 
attend to his orders. 

" Juan cried, for he did not like to see his father 
going away. 

" The poor man went Week after week passed 
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THE ITALUN BOY. 

on. Every night, young Juan, when he went to 
bed, said, * I hope my dear father will be here to- 
moiTow.' Every morning he got up early, and 
before he ate his breakfast, he ran a long way down 
the road to look for his father. But no father was 
there. Every morning he came back to the old 
woman's cottage very sad, and often crying. 

" In all these rambles the dog Fido accompanied 
him, and would hang down his head, and walk 
slowly home after him with his tail between his 
legs, as if conscious of, and sharing in, the sorrows 
of his little master, stopping when he stopped, and 
lying down on the ground, when Juan, lingering 
still with hope, sat down a few minutes to prolong 
the time. 

"News came that the war was ended, and that 
the soldiers would soon all return to their homes. 
Some of the fellow-soldiers of Juan's father did 
return. Juan's thoughts all ran upon the pleasure 
of agahi seeing his father. He could hardly eat or 
drink ; and when he went to bed, he dreamt of his 
father. 

"But still no father came; and the boy began to 
be as sad as ever again. 

" One day, a soldier, who was on his way home, 
stopped at the old woman's cottage, and asked for 
some water to drink. Juan saw that he had a dress 
on precisely like that which had been given to his 
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fdther. lie whispered to tlie old womaiij ^ Ask him 
if he knows where my father is^ and when he is 
coining home.' 

" * I dare say he is dead/ said the man^ * for he 
had many wounds. He was so ill that he could 
not march on, and I left him at a cottage in a village 
near Milan. It is a long way from here.' 

" When Juan heard this, lie did not sit down and 
cry, for that would do his father no good. Tears^ 
it is tnie, came into his eyes^ but he wiped them 
away, and he made up his mind to set off and find 
his father. 

" Why did he do so ? I will tell you. 

" He thought that strangers would not attend to 
his father so well or so kindly as he would. * They 
do not care for him,' said he, ^ so much as I do : I 
can w^ait upon him much better than they will.' 

•^Thc next morning, as soon as the sun rose^ 
Juan was ready. He called his dog, and took the 
pipe which his father had given him. 

*^ * I will play the tunes which my father taught 
me upon tliis pipe as I go along,' said he, ^ and then 
I shall get a little bread from kind people, and so 
support myself till I find my father.' 

*^ Thus did this brave child set ofi*. Many weeks 
he walked all day long, and very often he slept in 
the open air upon a bank by the roadside. Whilst 
he slept, his dog lay down at his side. 
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THE ITALIAN BOY. 

" Sometimes the people he met did not want 
music, and sometimes when they did, they only 
gave him a small piece of bread for his trouble. 

" Some few gave him a little money. He took 
great care of this ; so that, when no food was given 
to him, he might be able to buy some. 

" Through all his hardships he was cheerful, and 
thanked the people, whether he got much or little, 
for what they gave him. 

^^ At eveiy meal, however scanty, he always shared 
such food as he had with his good dog Fido. But 
Juan and his dog led a hard life, and were often 
without a morsel to eat. 

'^ One day, after he had walked many miles and 
was very hungry, he came up to a cottage. Some 
boys and girls were romping with great fun outside 
the door. Juan at any other time would have liked 
to have joined them in their fun, but now his thoughts 
were bent on something else. 

"He went up to them, and began to play a 
tune. The children were so pleased with the music, 
that they left off their game, and gathered round 
him. 

" When he had finished his tune, he asked whether 
they would like him to play any more. 

" ^ Oh, yes — yes !' cried the children. 

" * Will you give me a seat, then, for I am tired ?" 
said Juan. 
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•* * Come into the house,' said the boys, * and play 
there.' 

" * Oh, no,' cried the eldest of the girls, * he most 
not, becaase of the sick soldier.' 

^' Joan heard tliis — * Let me come in — ^let me come 
in,' said he, 'and let mc see the man, for my fi&ther 
is a soldier.' 

" He could say no more, he could hardly draw his 
breath, he felt so anxious. 

*'*This must be the cottage the soldier meant,' 
said he. * Oh, if I should find my dear — dear father 
here !' — he could not go on speaking. 

" * Is your name Juan ?' asked one of the girls, 

" * Yes,' said Juan. 

*' * ITien, perhaps, you are the little boy that the 
sick man talks so much about, and T\dshes so much 
to see I ' said the girl. 

*' ' Let me go to the room where he lies,' cried the 
eager Juan. ' Oh I do let me go.' 

*' ' I must first see if he is awake,' replied the girl. 
* He sleeps so little, owing to the pain of his wounds, 
that it would be unkind to wake him.' 

" So she went into the cottage gently, and opened 
the door. She looked in, and, turning round to Juan, 
put her finger to her lip, and quietly shut the door 
again, and then walked on tiptoe out of the cottage. 

'* * He is sleeping now,' she whispered. * If you 
want to see him, you must wait.' 
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THE ITALIAN BOY. 

" ^ Play US a tune,' said the children, ' and we will 
ask our mother to give you some supper.' 

"Juan was hungry and tired, but he could not 
play on his pipe. He sat down on the ground, and 
leaned his head upon his hands, his heart beating, 
and tears gathering in his eyes. 

" The children looked at him, and one of them 
said, ^ Are you ill, little boy ? ' 

" ^ No,' said Juan. ^ If I have found my father, I 
am quite well.' 

" The children then continued their games, and in 
their fun soon forgot the poor little boy and his pipe. 
Fido laid himself down close to his young master, 
and went to sleep. 

" The time seemed to pass very slowly. Poor 
Juan thought the sick man slept a long time, and he 
was on the point of falling asleep too, when, sud- 
denly, he heai'd a voice call out from the cottage, 
^ Bring me some drink.' He started up ; he knew 
the voice. It was his father's I 

" Happy child I he nished into the cottage, opened 
the bedroom door, and threw his arms round his 
father's neck. 

" His father did not at first perceive that it was 
his own boy who was hugging him so closely. But 
when the dog Fido leaped upon the bed, wagging his 
tail and barking with joy, then he knew him to be 
Juan, and his joy also was great. 
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'^ ' My good child/ said he^ ' I sliall aeon be 
well now you have come, and we will all go home 
together.' 

*^ His father then asked the children to give Jiian 
some food, and some also to the good Fido. 

" The biggest of the girls went directly to her 
mother's closet in the next room, and brought out 
for Juan a large piece of barley bread, and a bunch 
of fine ripe grapes. This, with some water which 
she fetched from the well, made for Juan, as he 
thought, the pleasantest meal that he had tasted 
since he left home. She gave Fido some food also. 

" After such a hearty supper, Juan felt quite re- 
freshed and merry. He played many tunes upon 
his pipe to the children of the cottage, and Fido 
frisked about. 

** From that day, Juan was constantly with his 
father. He waited upon him, dressed his wounds, 
watched him while he slept, and talked to him when 
he was awake. The dog, too, stayed in the room, 
and slept under the sick man's bed. 

" In a short time the Italian soldier became quite 
well. He paid the woman of the cottage for the 
room she had let him occupy, and for the food she 
had provided him with. Both he and Juan were 
sorry to part with the children of the cottage, and 
Juan played them many tunes upon his pipe before 
he went. 
14 



THE ITALIAN BOY. 

" At length, one fine morning, the father, Juan, 
and the dog set off to walk home. They were not 
long in reaching their own village,, for they were 
stout and inured to fatigue, and sometimes they got 
a ride in a waggon." 

*' I have now," said the old man, " finished my 
story. You aee there are good people in other 
countries as well as in England, and I hope you 
will never agtun iti-treat a stranger. 

" You may now all go to your homes." 




RAMBLE IN THE FIELDa 

Ellen and Sophy Morris were spending a week in 
the country with their Aunt Long, and her eldest 
son, Alfred. They were very happy, for their aunt 
was particularly kind to young people ; and Alfred 
was a good-natured, agreeable boy. Their consin 
Charles was absent from home. 

One morning they had an extremely pleasant 
walk. The path led them through green lanes, over 
stiles, through cornfields, and a thick wood. Alfred 
wished to help Sophy over the stiles, but Sophy- 
declared she liked climbing stiles herself; and she 
jumped over them so nimbly that Alfred pronounced 
her a capital climber. Ellen was collecting wild- 
flowers for her mamma, who lived near London, and 
who had taught her the names of many of the plants 
that grew in that neighbourhood ; but, every now 
and then. Aunt Long was charged with the nosegay, 
while Ellen ran after her sister and cousin. In the 
course of their walk they came to a fine oak, under 
the shade of which they all agreed to sit, for the day 
was warm. Mrs. Long opened a little basket that 
she had carried in her hand, and produced cake and 
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apples, which the party thought delicious ; and the 

basket, as Ellen observed, was now useful to carry 

home the flowers. As 

the little girls were 

placing the flowers in 

it one bj one, tbey tried 

to recollect the names 

of several of them. " I ■ 

know that is cbickweed," 

said Sophy ; " it grows 

almost everywhere, for 

I see it in the meadows, - 

in the cornflelds, and on our gravel-patli at home. 

I give some to my bird almost every day ; he is so 

fond of it." 

" Have you ever looked at it in the evening, 
Sophy?" said Mrs. Long. 

" No, I do not think I have," answered Sophy. 

" But I have, aunt," said Ellen ; " the leaves, all 
down the stalk, shot up in the evening, and cover 
the young shoots, just as if the plant were making 
itself warm and comfortable for the night." 

" Putting on its nightcap, I suppose," said Alfred, 
laughing. 

" Pray, Ellen, at what time does this wonderful 
plant wake in the morning ? " 

" Nine o'clock," answered Ellen, " when it opens 
both leaves and flowers ; but it closes its flowers at 
17 
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twelve again, and will not open them at all if it 



rains." 



" Is that true, mamma?" said Alfred. 

" Yes, my dear," said Mrs. Long ; " many flowers 
open and shut their blossoms at particular hours. 
One kind of the evening primrose in our garden 
opens every evening, a quarter of an hour before 
sunset. The young shoots of chickweed, when boiled, 
taste like spinach, and are equally wholesome. I 
know much less of flowers than your Aimt Morris. 
And now that I am living at a distance from her, I 
lose a great deal of pleasure when I am walking in 
the fields. I shall try this summer to learn more 
about them." 

^' Oh, I should like to collect flowers for you, 
aunt," exclaimed Ellen; '^ mamma has taught me 
how to dry them between blotting-paper, and to 
place them neatly; and she says I do them pretty 
well. Mamma told me it was a good plan to dry 
plants, because you might forget them before you 
had an opportunity of seeing the living plant again." 

" Indeed, I should be much obliged to you, Ellen," 
answered her aunt; "but be so good as to write 
the names of each of the flowers that you already 
know, and tie them to each plant, because I can 
then learn many particulars about them in diflferent 
books." 

" Yes, I will, aunt," said Ellen; ^^ I hope I shall dry 
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the plants well. Mamma has a collection of flowers 
from Scotland, which she told me were all dried by a 
little boy not eight years old. Did you know that 
little boy ? " 

^^ Yes, my dear, he was a very clever boy. His 
mother was fond of examining flowers and insects, 
and she had taught him many entertaining things 
about them. He could spy out flowers on the rocks, 
insects on the bank, or shells on the sea-shore, far 
more quickly than any of us could do, or even than 
his mother. When he had learnt anything new 
about these things, he liked to tell the children 
who lived in the neighbouring cottages, because 
then they had the pleasure as well as himself. 
Many a time eight or ten of these children would 
accompany him and his mother on their rambles, 
hunting for curiosities. His little friends liked this 
occupation almost as well as he did." 

^^ I wish I knew that little boy!" exclaimed Sophy; 
" is he in Scotland now ? " 

"No, my dear, he lives in America with his 
parents. But here is a pretty scarlet flower that 
you have not observed ; can either of you tell me 
the name of it ? " 

"I think it is called Scarlet Pimpernel," said 
Ellen. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Long, " that is one name ; the 
Shepherd's Weather-glass is another name that has 
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been given to it, because in fine weather the blossoms 

are open all day long; but, 
when the sky is cloudy and 
dull, the blossoms are closed." 

"What pretty little green 
balls are hanging down the 
sides," said Ellen. 

"Those little balls contain 
the seeds, and are called the 
seed-vessels. Before the blos- 
som fades and falls ofi^, they 
are very small, and are hidden 
by the blossoms, but they gra- 
dually get larger; and, when 
the seeds are quite ripe, the 
top of the seed-vessel comes 
off, and the seeds fall to the 
ground. Do you see this little 
line round the ball? I will lift the upper part care- 
fully with a pin." 

" It comes off just like a little cap," said Ellen, 
*^and I can see the seeds quite closely packed. I 
suppose that delicate cap preserves the seeds till they 
are quite ripe. How very curious ! " 

While they were examining the Scarlet Pimpernel, 
they heard a rustling over their heads, and, looking 
up, they saw Alfred among the branches of the great 
oak, filling his hat with something. 

20 
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" What are you doing, Alfred ? " asked Sopliy. 

" Picking something for yon, ray dear, ripe and 
rosy," answered Alfred. 

" Something for me — what can that be ? " said 
Sophy ; " there are no acorns yet ; besides, they ai-e 
not rosy." 

" I know what you are gathering," said Ellen ; 
" they are oak-apples ; I have seen boys with them." 

"What are they like?" called out Sophy; but, 
before she had ^^ ^ 

finished speak- 
ing, twenty or 
thirty oak-apples 
came rattling on 
her straw hat, 
and fell all 
around her. 

« Oh, what a 
number I " ex- 
claimed Sophy. 
"Why they are 
like crab-apples, but some are a great deal larger 
How pretty and red they are! — are they good to 




" No, not at all, Sophy," said Ellen ; " they are 
only called oak-apples because they are so much like 
the fruit ; but I do not know what makes them grow 
on the oak. We wUl ask my aunt." 
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Mrff. I.niiir tnld tliiMii tliut tlio osik-apples were 
orc:i«ioniHl by a small insect that lavs its eggs in 
till' li'iif-liiul ill tlio early part of tlio spring. The 
iKitiiral irri'Wtli dl'tlu* bud in thus checked, and the 
Imi'I fli^'ii LMjuliially swells irdo a round form like an 

" liiir dip till' o^^ixs stay thero always?" asked 
VAlvu : *' do tlirv novor rome out?" 

•* 'I'hcy an* batched inside the apple," said Mrs. 
Lnll^^ "and the iiia<rgots feed on the juices of this 
sjnmiry substance till tbey are changed to their chry- 
salis stati'. I will cut one of the apples throngh. 
Look at ea(*li little cell tilled by a white fleshy chry- 
salis. In a few days, ICllen^tlic skin of each chrysahs 
Wt.^-c*^ will crack, and a bright-yellowish brown fly 
fK^I' — " will l.)urst forth. Last year, Alfred brought 
home some i)ak-ai)i)le8, and put them in a drawer 
and forgot them. In about a fortnight after, I went to 
tlie drawer for a key, and out flew dozens of delicate 
flies. At iirst, 1 thought they were winged ants, 
but, on seeing the oak-apples, I soon discovered what 
they really were. The oak-ajiples were bored full of 
holes, from some of which the flies were still creeping." 

"I shall keep some of these oak-apples, aunt," said 
Ellen, " that I may sec the fly. I can keep them in 
a box in the tool-house at home." 

" There are different kinds of swellings found both 
upon the oak and upon other trees," said Mrs. I/ong. 
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" AU these swellings are called galls, and the insects 
gall-flies. There is one gall that is found on the leaf 
of the oak, which is as hard as wood, except just in 
the centre, where one maggot lives and thrives. 
This kind of gall is used in large quantities for 
dyeing a beautiful purple and also a black colour. 
It is found in England; but the best kinds come 
from the eastern shores of the Meditemuiean Sea. 
They are considered most valuable before the insects 
have pierced them." 

" 1 did not know before that the oak was so useful, 
aunt," said Sophy. " The wood is used for build- 
ing ships, the bark for tanning, and the galls for 
dyeing." 

*^ There are other parts of the oak that are useful, 
besides those you have mentioned, Sophy," said Mrs. 
Long. 

*^ You mean the acorns, aunt, that are given to 
fatten pigs," said Ellen; "and I think I have 
heard, too, that acorns have been sometimes used 
for bread." 

" I believe they are now used for that purpose 
in the South of Europe, Ellen," said Mrs. Long, 
*^ amongst the very poor. But the oak that bears 
the edible acorn is not the same as our English 
oak. That acorn is much more agreeable to the 
taste, and far more nourishing. But, besides the 
acorn, there is another part of the oak that is 
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UM-liiI. Thp acurii-CHps of nii oak that grows in 
Tiirki-y arc iisii! lor tanning, and are more Tain- 
( I / ^_ able for that purpose 

JUl'^'T^-- than the bark, because 
^•^\ tliej- contain more of 
the strong bitter qua- 
lity called tannin. Lea- 
ther can be tanned 
with tbcse acorn-caps 
ill h>ss lliaii half the time required hy tlie use 
(if Itiirk. Tlicy arc very large, and covered with 
s|iiii(.'s, but tilt; acorn itself is not Urge. They 
are known by the name of 'Valonia,' and large 
cargrK's cijiiie every year to this country. The 
ouk itself h not unlike our English oak, only 
more stunted, hut the leaves ai-e smaller. The 
l>co])Ic ill tlic East gather the Valonia in the month 
of October, knotking t)ie cups down with long poles 
and picking out tlie aconis by means of a hooked 
nail." 

"Have you ever seen a tanyai-d, Sophy?" said 
Alfred. 

" Oh, yes, often. How disagreeable it smella. 
T)ie pits arc full of bark and water, and skins to be 
tanned. But, aunt, why do tanners use bark at all, 
if tlie Valonia is so much tlie best?" 

" Because bark is so much cheaper," said Mrs. 
Long. " The Americans use tlie bark of many 
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other trees as well as of the oak for tanning. But 
look at your sister; she is watching something on 
that hedge." 

" Oh ! don't move ! don't make a noise I" exclaimed 
Ellen suddenly, in a low voice, as Alfred was letting 
himself down from a branch of the oak where he had 
been swinging; " look at that small brown bird flying 
into the hedge — what is it?" 

" Where — ^where?" whispered Alfred; "I do not 
see it." 

"No, because it is hidden in the thick part of that 
hedge. Wait a moment : do not stir. There it is, 
on that twig. It is of a dark reddish-brown colour, 
with a fine crimson breast. What is it, Alfred ? " 

** I am not sure, but I think it is a linnet," an- 
swered Alfred. 

" But the linnet that I have seen in a cage," said 
Ellen, " is of a brownish colour, and has only red 
speckles on its breast ; it has not that beautiful car- 
mine tinge, has it, aunt?" 

"No," replied her aunt; "but, in a wild state, 
the plumage is much more brilliani It also varies 
considerably at dififerent seasons of the year, so that 
I am not surprised, Ellen, that you do not know the 
bird again. I have no doubt it is a linnet, from its 
slender form, as well as from the colours that the 
male linnet always assumes at this period of the year. 
I suppose the nest is not far from us, by the bird's 
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keeping so near to one spot. If we do not disturb 
it^ we may hear it sing. The male linnet usually 
sings to his mate, while she is occupied in hatching 
the eggs. The latter part of May is generally the 
time for the first brood, and this is the last week. 
Hush I he is singing. How sweetly it sounds r 

"But does not the mother bird sing too?" said 
Sophy. 

" Very little indeed," answered Mrs. Long ; " but 
she builds the nest, and watches with patient care 
the hatching of the eggs, while the male linnet assists 
in neither. No sooner, however, is the nest finished, 
than he becomes as patient and as watchful as his 
mate. He hourly cheers her with his song, and feeds 
her with the greatest attention, pecking various small 
seeds, which he swallows, and brings again into his 
bill, in a soft state, before he offers them to her. If 
anything alarms him, he flutters from bush to bush, 
uttering a plaintive cry, as he did just now, when 
our noise in talking frightened him. If we had not 
lowered our voices, he would have redoubled his cries 
till his mate had left the nest, when they would have 
flown off together." 

" How much I should like to see the nest I" said 
Ellen. 

" But we should frighten the old birds," said litde 
Sophy; " and I think that would be cruel — do not 
you, aunt?" 
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" No, my dear, I do not," answered Mrs. Long 5 
" we can move gently, and stay but a few minutes, 
and then the old birds will soon return, even if we 
do frighten them away. It is very curious to observe 
the different ways of building nests, and I like to 
examine them as much as your sister Ellen does." 

" I thought all nests were built alike," said Sophy* 

"Oh I oh I" exclaimed Alfred, "you have for- 
gotten the great crow's nest I showed you yesterday, 
Sophy, and the mud nest of the martin. The linnet's 
nest is quite different from either of them." 

Mrs. Long, the two girls, and Alfred, then stepped 
softly to the hedge where the linnet was singing, but 
the noise was quite sufficient to startle him, and, 
uttering his note of warning to his mate, he flew to 
a neighbouring tree. Ellen and Sophy had just time 
to see the bright brown twinkling eye of the mother 
bird, as she anxiously listened to the cry of her mate, 
before she flew from the hedge to follow him. 

"Ohl what a beautiful little nest I" exclaimed 
Sophy : " and tliere are five white eggs in it, spotted 
with small red marks." 

" I never saw a nest before," said Ellen, " except 
when the young birds were fledged, and then the nest 
is always soiled and torn, quite different fi:om this neat 
little nest. You cannot think, aunt, how smooth and 
sojfib the inside looks. It is lined with wool and horse- 
hair, and a kind of downy stuff, and the outside is 
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made of straw and small roots; — pray look at it, 
aunt" 

Mrs. Long thought the nest as beautiful as her 
nieces described it to be. She told them that the 
soft downy lining was plucked by the linnet firom the 
feathered seeds of flowers, such as groundsel or dande- 
lion. She said she was not surprised at Ellen's ad- 
miring the smoothness of the inside of the nest, for 
the linnet had been called one of the weaving birds, 
from the manner in which it fastens the materials of 
the lining. Mrs. Long told Ellen to observe how 
the horsehair was used by the linnet, the ends of it 
being all bent into the outer wall of straw and roots, 
so that no end should touch the young birds. *^ And 
neat and pretty as this nest is," added she, " there are 
other small nests that are much superior in workman- 
ship to those of the linnet." 

^* I wish I could see the young birds when they are 
hatched, but I shall be at home before that time," 
said Sophy, in a sorrowful tone. 

*^ Well, Sophy," said her aunt, " as you will not 
be able to see them, I will tell you a story about some 
linnets, to console you." 

" Oh I thank you," said Sophy ; and in a minute 
Alfred, Ellen, and Sophy were again sitting round 
Mrs. Long under the tree. 

^^ I must first tell you that linnets are easily tamed, 
and that tliey seem to dislike confinement less than 
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most birds. They become very much attached to 
persons who are kind to them. They soon become 
acquainted with those who feed them, and if the door 
.of the cage is left open, will immediately fly towards 
their friends, perch on their shoulders or fingers, rub 
their little heads against them, and try, in every way 
they can, to show their affection. Linnets can be 
taught to imitate sounds ; and if brought up with a 
nightingale or a lark, will leam to sing like them. 
But, still more surprising, linnets can be taught to 
speak ! A certain Italian gives an account of a linnet 
that used to call several persons by their names, as well 
as to whistle many times. This remarkable bird lived 
to be forty years old, and died at last by an accident" 

'^But, aunt," said Ellen, "the linnet could not 
really understand what it said, though it could repeat 
some words like a parrot ; could it?" 

"No, my dear; it only imitated the sounds of 
names, in the same manner as it learnt the tunes, by 
hearing them constantly repeated. Now for the 
story : — In the Orkney Islands, a few years ago, 
there lived a gentleman of the name of Strang, who 
was very fond of examining birds and their habits. 
His children, I suppose, had heard what a gentle, 
affectionate bird the linnet is; and happening one 
day to see, in a furze -bush, a nest of young linnets, 
nearly fledged, they thought they should like to bring 
them up, and tame them. The children did not 
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reflect upon the sorrow the parent birds would £eel, 
when thev should see their vouncr ones stolen from 
them, or I do not think thev would have taken the 
nest. The old birds heard the young ones chirp 
loudlv for help,, and followed the little party, hover- 
ing and fluttering over them. On arriving at home 
the children took the nest u|>-stairs, and placed it on 
the window-sill, outside the window. What was 
their surprise and pleasure to see the old birds ap- 
pear, and immediately begin to feed their young, 
without showing the least alarm. The children soon 
called their father to come and watch them ; and he 
took the nest and placed it on the table, in the middle 
of the room, and then left the window open. After 
a short time, the parent birds came boldly in, and 
fed the young ones, as before. The nest was then 
put inside a cage, which was placed on the table, 
with the door open. To the astonishment of every 
one, the brave parents returned, entered the cage, 
and supplied their young with food; and even 
hopped about the cage, and chirped to their little 
ones, regardless of the noise of the children. The 
cage was then hung outside the window; and for 
several days the young birds were constantly fed 
by their parents, to the great delight of the 
children. Unluckily, however, an accident hap- 
pened, that made the young people wish that they had 
never touched the linnet's nest. A violent shower 
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of rain came on, so suddenly, that the family, who 
were all down-stairs at the time, were not able to 
run up-stairs to take the cage in, before the poor 
little birds were all drowned in their nest ! " 

" Oh, what a pity I " exclaimed Sophy ; " poor 
little things ! did the parents see the accident ? What 
did they do?" 

" I do not know whether they saw the accident," 
answered Mrs. Long ; ^^ but they showed every sign 
of anxiety, when they observed that their young 
ones were gone. They hovered near the house for 
several days, uttering repeated cries to their young, 
and then they disappeared." 

**But, aunt," said Ellen, ^^do not you think that the 
young birds would have been killed, just the same, by 
the heavy rain, if they had been left in the hedge?" 
No, my dear, I do not," answered Mrs. Long ; 
for the branches of a hawthorn hedge, or a furze- 
bush, where linnets generally build, are so close 
together, and the leaves so numerous, that I think the 
rain would not have penetrated. The cage, hung 
against the side of the house, had no protection." 

" Do you know, aunt," said Ellen, " that while you 
were telling us how nicely the old birds fed the 
young, I wished very much to have a nest of young 
linnets, but I do not wish it now. It would have 
made me very unhappy to have seen the poor little 
drowned birds ; and I have heard mamma say that 
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yonng birds most frequently die when taken from 
their parents." 

" It is generally the case, Ellen," said Mrs. Long ; 
" for they have seldom the proper food given them, 
nor are they kept sufficiently warm. Birds have 
rarely been known to be as courageous as these linnets 
were. 1 never heard of more than two or three in- 
stances." 

" Do linnets leave this country in the autumn, like 
the swallows, aunt?" 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Long ; " they unite in 
flocks, towards the end of September, but not to 
migrate. They fly together, rise and fall at the 
same time, and fix on the same trees. They pass 
the night in tlie woods, generally choosing to perch 
on the branches of an oak, because the leaves, 
though dry, remain on the oak nearly all the winter. 
They feed, not merely on seeds, but on the young 
buds of limetrees, poplars, and birch. In the be- 
ginning of spring their beautiful song is again heard ; 
and they then separate into pairs, and do not assemble 
together again till the following autumn." 

" I shall go to that bank, aunt, now you have done 
your story," said little Sophy, " and gather some of 
those grasses for mamma. Look how pretty they 
are; they wave about in the wind like feathers. 
Mamma used to put the delicate grasses that we 
found, in our walks last summer, into vases ; and I 
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think she would be glad of some fresh ones. I shall 
pick a good bunch." 

While Sophy was occupied in gathering the pret- 
tiest grasses she could find, Alfred asked his mother 
whether she had heard the gentleman, who had called 
on his father the day before, speak of the beautiful 
imitations of Leghorn hats that he had seen made 
from English grasses. "I was so sorry, mamma," 
added he, " that I was obliged to go to school just at 
that time." 

" Yes ; I was sorry, also ; for Mr. Prescot gave us 
a very interesting account of the Italian manufac- 
ture. He left your father a little book on the sub- 
ject, which I will show you ; and the grasses which 
your cousins are now gathering will assist us to 
understand it," 

" Here comes Sophy with the bunch in her hand," 
said Mrs. Long. " You have chosen some beautiful 
kinds, Sophy; but I can aflFord you no more time, 
for we must return home, or else we shall keep your 
uncle waiting dinner for us." 
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William Hnr^^y. of Birmingham, of whose life .we 
are now about to give some account, was not, like 
Peter the Great, the ruler of a oonntnr ; nor was 
he. like Sir Humphry Davy, a man of scimce, who 
made discoveries of great use to his feUow-crea- 
tares. His name, therefore, is not mnch known. 
But he was a good man, an instructed man, a man 
possessed of a comfortable property, and a happj 
man. He was good, although in his childhood and 
youth there were few persons firom whose example 
lie had any opportunity of deriving benefit. He 
was instructed, although in his childhood and youth 
he had neither good teachers nor books from which 
lie could learn. He became possessed of a com- 
fortable property, although bom in poverty, and 
often suffering from want. And he was happy, 
because as he acquired property and knowledge, he 
made himself an object of love to his family and 
friends by taking care that they should be sharers 
in liis comforts. 

In his old age lie wrote, among other things, an 
account of some of the principal events of his own 
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life; and it is from this book that the following 
particulars have been taken. 

William Hutton was born September 30, 1723, at 
Derby. The little house in which his father lived 
was situated on the banks of the Derwent. 

When two years old, he met with an accident 
which might have caused his death. He was play-» 
ing with his little brothers and sisters round the 
fire, and in attempting to light a bit of paper, he 
set fire to his clothes. Fortunately, his mother, 
being in the next room, was alarmed by his cries ; 
and she was able to come to his assistance and ex- 
tinguish the flames before they had done him any 
serious injury. 

Two years after this, .when on a visit at his 
aunt's, he met with another accident which, although 
not so dangerous as the last, was very painful. He 
was watching a hive of bees, and was much amused 
to see how busily they went in and out of their little 
door. At last, like a thoughtless child who first plays 
with a thing and then destroys it, he struck at the 
bees with his hat and ran away. He was soon 
pursued, however, by a large party of bees who 
were swifter of wing than he was of foot ; and they 
settled upon his neck, and stung him dreadfully. 
He never forgot, he says, that he had been the 
aggressor. 

In the year 1728, he went to school. All that 
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we know about this school is, that the master was 
a very cniel man, and used to beat little Hntton's 
head against the wall. 

His father went out early every morning to his 
work. His mother also was now and then obliged 
to bo absent from home at the same time. On 
these oc^casions she used to leave the care of the 
family to her son William, although only six 
years old, and not the eldest of her children. She 
must have considered him the steadiest among them* 

The breakfast of the family consisted of milk 
porridge ; and it was his business, when his mother 
was not at home, to pour out the portion of porridge 
for each, and take his father's portion to him before 
eating his own. One morning it happened that, in 
dividing the porridge, he forgot his father's share ; 
and he and his brothers seated themselves at their 
little table to eat their breakfast as usual. 

" During the pleasure of eating," he writes, " I 
recollected I had forgotten my father. Astonish- 
ment seized me. I proposed that each of us should 
contribute to make good the deficiency. My eldest 
brother refused. I, therefore, took a little from the 
youngest, and all my own to cure the evil. My 
father at noon remarked, ^Bill rather pinched me 
this morning.' " 

As soon as he was seven years of age he was sent 
to work at a silk-mill. He was so young, that he 
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was not tall enough to reach the machine; but to 
remove this difficulty, a pair of high pattens was 
tied to his feet ; and a whole year passed before he 
could reach his work without them. 

For seven years he continued at this work, getting 
up at five o'clock every morning, and beaten with a 
cane as often as it was his master's humour to do so< 
Poor little fellow I What kind of hardships he 
endured may be imagined from the following little 
anecdote which he relates of himself, as occurring 
when he was only eight years old. 

" Christmas holidays were attended with snow, 
followed by a sharp frost. A thaw came on in the 
afternoon of the 27th, but in the night the ground 
was again covered by a frost, which glazed the 
streets. I did not awake the next morning till day- 
light seemed to appear, I rose in tears for fear of 
punishment, and went to my father's bed-side to ask 
what it was o'clock. He believed six. I darted out 
in agonies, and from the bottom of Fall-street to the 
top of Silk-mill-lane, not 200 yards, I fell nine times I 
Observing no light in the mill, I knew it was an 
early hour, and that the reflection of the snow had 
deceived me. Returning, it struck two. As I now 
went with care, I fell but twice," 

At the age of seventy-five, when looking back 
upon the occurrences of this period of his life, he 
describes the silk-mill as *^ a place most curious 
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and pleasing to the eye^ but which gave me a seven 
years' heart-ache." 

In the year 1733^ he lost his mother. His suffer* 
ings^ w'hich had been hard enough before^ were now 
much harder. His mother^ in spite of their poverty, 
had contrived many little things for the comfort of 
the family. When she was gone, his father5 instead 
of increasing his exertions, began to frequent the 
public-house, and soon became a confirmed drunkaid, 
and wholly neglectful of his children. 

*^ My mother gone," he writes, " my father at the 
ale-house, and I among strangers, my life was for- 
lorn. I was almost without a home, nearly without 
clothes, and experienced a scanty cupboard. At one 
time I fasted from breakfast one day till noon the 
next; and even then dined upon only flour and 
water boiled into a hasty-pudding." 

When he was fourteen years old, his time of 
serving with his first master having expired, he went 
to Nottmgham to work with his uncle, a stocking- 
maker ; quitting Derby, and with it silk-mill, father, 
brothers, friends, and connexions. He had finished 
one seven years' servitude, and was entering upon 
another. 

His uncle seems in general to have treated him 
kindly ; and the only thing worthy of remark about 
his aunt was that, being a stingy woman, she was 
apt to grudge him his food. He makes particular 
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mentian that in the year 1740, ** the frost followed 
by an untoward summer brought on a rise of pro- 
visions. It was considered by the mistress as almost 
a sin to eat I should have been an acceptable ser- 
vant could I have subsisted without eating." 

He had only one very serious quarrel with his 
uncle; and this took place when he was seventeen. 
There is a week during which much merry-making 
is going on at Nottingham^ and on this occasion 
young Hutton, in common with the other people in 
tne town, was rather idle. 

" My unclfe," he writes, *^ who always judged from 
the present moment, supposed I should never return 
to industry. He was angry at my neglect, and 
observed on Saturday that if I did not perform my 
task that day, he would thrash me at night. Idle- 
ness, which had hovered over me five . days, did not 
choose to leave me the sixth. Night came : I wanted 
one hour's work. I hoped my former conduct would 
atone for the present. But he had passed his word, 
and a man does not wish to break it. *You have 
not done the task I ordered.' I was silent. * Was 
it in your power to have done it ?' Still silent. He 
repeated again, ^ Could you have done it?' As I 
ever detested lying, I could not think of covering 
myself, even from a rising storm, by so mean a sub- 
terfuge, for we both knew I had often done twice 
as much. I. therefore answered in a low, meek voice, 
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* I coulA' This fatal word, innocent in itself and 
founded upon truth, proved my destruction. * Then,' 
said he, * I'll make you.' He immediately brought 
a birch-broom handle of white hazel, and holding it 
by the small end repeated his blows till I thought he 
would have broke me to pieces. The windows were 
open, the evening calm, the sky serene, and every- 
thing mild but my uncle and myself. The sound of 
the roar and the stick penetrated to a great distance. 

" The next day, my uncle seemed sorry for what 
had happened, and inclined to make matters up. At 
noon he sent me for some fruit, and asked me to par- 
take. I thanked him with a sullen *iVb.' My 
wounds were too deep to be healed with cherries." 

Irritated by the cruel punishment which had been 
inflicted upon him, he resolved to run away from his 
uncle's house. This one act of harshness made him 
forget, for the moment, all his uncle's former kind- 
ness to him. He packed up his best clothes in a 
large bag, and a brown loaf and a piece of butter in 
a smaller one. But he had no money, and he knew 
that he could not long live without some. This 
tempted him to do something worse. Seeing ten 
shillings that belonged to his imcle in a drawer, he 
took two of them, and then slipped out of the house 
imobserved. With these two shillings, it was his 
intention to proceed to Ireland ! Thoughtless boy I 
We may easily guess what were his feelings. **I 
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cast back," he writes, "many a melancholy look, 
while every step set me at a greater distance; and 
took, what I thought, an everlasting farewell of 
Nottingham." 

At ten o'clock at night he arrived at Derby. *^ I 
took a view of my father's house, where, I supposed, 
all was at rest ; but before I was aware, I perceived 
the door open, and heard his foot not three yards 
from me. I retreated with precipitation. I was run- 
ning from the last hand that could have saved me." 

"Adjoining the town is a field called Abbey-bams, 
the scene of my childish amusements. Here I took 
up my abode upon the cold grass, in a damp place, 
after a day's fatigue, with the sky over my head, and 
the bags by my side. I need not say I was a boy: 
this rash action proves it." 

At four o'clock the next morning he rose — starved, 
sore, and stiff — and set out for Burton, where he 
arrived the same morning, having travelled twenty- 
eight miles, and spent nothing. " I was an econo- 
mist from my cradle, and the character never forsook 
me. To this I, in some measure, owe my present 
situation." 

Continuing his jotfmey, he arrived the same even- 
ing at Lichfield. He placed his bags near a barn in 
the neighbourhood of the town, while seeking for 
some place of shelter where he might pass the night. 
Upon his return to the barn, he found that the bags 
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were gone. Some thief had carried them off daring 
his short absence. He who had stolen from his uncle^ 
now felt what it was to be robbed himself. 

" Terror seized me. I roared after the rascal } but 
might as well have been silent, for thieves seldom 
come at a call. Running, raving, and lamenting, 
about the fields and roads, employed some time. 
I was too much immersed in distress to find relief 
in tears. They refused to flow. I described the 
bags, and told the affair to all I met. I found pity, 
or seeming jpity from all, but redress from none. I 
saw my hearers dwindle with the twilight, and by 
eleven o'clock, found myself in the open street, left to 
tell my mournful tale to the silent night. 

" My finances were nothing ; a stranger to the 
world, and the world to me ; no employment, nor. 
likely to procure any; no food to eat, or place to 
rest in; I sought repose in the street, upon a butcher's 
block." 

Still searching for emplojrment, which he had not 
yet been able to find, the next day he went on to 
Birmingham. Here he met with an act of kindness 
from a stranger, which, in his forlorn condition, was 
a great comfort to him. He was sitting down about 
seven o'clock in the evening to rest himself in Philip 
Street. He perceived two men in aprons eye him 
with some attention. They afterwards approached 
him. *^ You seem," siaid one, *^ by your melancholy 
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situation and dusty shoes^ to be a forlorn traveller 
without money and without friends." Hutton told 
him that he was. " If you choose," said he, " to 
accept of a pint of ale, it is at your service. I 
know what it is myself to be a distressed traveller." 
So saying, they took him to an adjoining house, and 
gave him what bread, cheese, and beer he chose. 
They procured him a lodging also. 

From Birmingham he proceeded to Coventry, 
Nuneaton, and Hinchley; but in none of these 
places could he find employment. He could not 
give a satisfactory account of himself, and no one 
would trust him with work or in their houses with- 
out a character. At this latter place he was 
strongly advised by a townsman of his, whom he 
had the good fortune to meet, to retiun to his 
uncle. Reflecting on this advice, but undecided 
what to do, he went to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and 
thence to Derby, where he arrived in the evening. 
He was kindly received by his father, who, while 
he blamed him for what he had done, pitied him 
for his misfortunes. 

The following day his father sent to his uncle to 
endeavour to obtain a reconciliation. In this he 
succeeded* and uncle and nephew were once more 
friends. His uncle, when he arrived, turned to 
him with a look of kindness, while he pretended 
anger, and said, "Are not you to blame?" 
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" I was sili'iit. 

"This unliappv ramble damped my rising spirit 
I ct)ul(l not forl>oar viewing myself in the light of 
a fugitive; it sunk me in the eyes of niy acquaint- 
ance, and I dill not recover my forfiaer balance for 
two years. It also mined me in point of dress, 
for I was not aWo to reassume my former appear- 
ance for live vears." 

Soon after his return to his micle's house^ an old 
man of the name of Webb, who had met with 
misfortunes, and wished to spend the remainder of 
In's life in peace, came to live with them. **He 
was," says Ilutton, " one of the most sensible 
and best of men, completely formed for an in- 
stnictor of youth. It/ was my fortune to attend 
him, sleep with him, and love liim. I treated 
him as a father and monitor, and endeavonred to 
profit by him. lie had many acquaintances, all 
men of sense, to whose conversation I listened by 
the hour." 

But he did not enjoy the advantage of this friend- 
ship long. Mr. Webb died the following year. ^^ I 
saw him expire, assisted in bearing him to the grave, 
and need not observe, mourned his loss." 

At the age of twenty-one, Hutton's apprenticeship 
'with his uncle expired, but he continued to work 
with him as a journeyman. 

It is not till two years afterwards that he makes 
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aiiy particular mention of his fondness for books. 
Indeed, his exceeding poverty and want of friends 
prevented his obtaining any. It was owing to this 
want of money that the books which he first pur- 
chased were old and shabby. But he endeavoured 
by industry and ingenuity to make up^ for this wani 
He watched a book-binder who used to work in his 
neighbourhood, and soon learned how to bind his 
shabby books, and make them look neat For two 
shiUings he also bought an old press. No other 
person would have thought of using this press ; and 
it had been laid aside for fire-wood. He contrived 
to put it to rights, and it was his best binding-press 
for forty-two years. 

"I now purchased a tolerably genteel suit of 
clothes, and was so careful of them, lest I should 
not be able to purchase another, that they continued 
my best for five years." 

In the September of this year, his uncle died. " I 
was ignorant how much I loved him, till my sorrow 
for his death informed me." From the time of his 
uncle's death, till he was twenty-six years old, he 
contrived to struggle on in great poverty, support- 
ing himself partly by book-binding, and partly by 
stocking-making. All this time he determined to 
make a journey to London for the purchase of such 
materials as he wanted for his book-binding, which he 
could procure much cheaper there than at Notting- 
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ham. By the assistance of his friends, he managed 
to get together three pounds fourteen shillings, which 
was all that he had to pay for the materials that he 
wanted, and for the expenses of his journey. 

He started at tlu'ce o'clock in tlie morning of 
Monday, tlie 8th of April. He could spare no money 
for coaches. His intention was to i>erfonn the journey 
steadily and resolutely on foot. His feet were blis- 
tered before he had walked ten miles, but he was not 
to be diverted from his purpose by a little pain or 
fatigue. A mile beyond Leicester, he overtook a 
man travelling, like himself, on foot. " How far are 
you going?" asked the man. " To London," replied 
Hutton. "When do you expect to arrive?" de- 
manded he. " On Wednesday night," answered 
Hutton. " So do I," was his remark. This man^ 
who was a tailor, did not long keep company with 
Hutton ; for, coming soon afterwards to a public- 
house, "Will you step in and drink?" asked he. 
" No," answered Hutton ; " I shall be moving on. 
You may overtake me." He slept at Brixworth, 
having walked fifty-one miles, and his whole expense 
for this day having been fivepence. 

The next day he slept at Dunstable. And at five 
o'clock in the evening of Wednesday he urrived in 
London. The business upon which he had come 
was the first thing that he attended to. He pur- 
chased the types of three alphabets of letters, and 
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of a set of figures, and some ornamental tools for 
gilding books ; with leather and boards for binding. 
When he had completed his business, he examined 
the chief of the public buildings and curiosities of 
London, and, although he had walked 125 miles, 
he was on his feet all the three days that he was 
there. 

On Saturday evening, the 13th of April, he set 
out on his return to Nottingham, with four shillings 
in his pocket, and slept at St. Albans. The next 
morning, he met in the street his former companion, 
the tailor, still on his way to London. " Ah, my 
friend," said Button, "you are still fighting your 
way up to London ? Perhaps, you will reach 
London by next Wednesday." The tailor said but 
little, looked ashamed, and passed on. 

The second night after leaving London, Hutton 
slept at Newport Pagnell ; the third night at Market 
Harborough, and on the afternoon of the 16th of 
April he reached Nottingham. He had still four- 
pence in his pocket, the whole of his expenses during 
this nine days' absence from home having been ten 
shillings and eightpence. He had laid out three 
guineas upon materials for his business. 

What his intentions were after this journey to 
London will be best learned from his own words. 

" My plan was to fix upon some market town, 
within a stage of Nottingham, and open shop there 
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on the market day^ till I should be better prepared 
to begin the world at Birmingham. 

^^ I fixed upon Southwell^ as the first step of eleva- 
tion. It was fourteen miles distant^ and the town 
as despicable as the road to it I went over at 
Michaehnas^ took a shop at the rate of twenty shil- 
lings a year, sent a few boards for shelves, a few 
tools, and about two hundred weight of trashy which 
might be dignified with the name of boohy and worth, 
perhaps, a year's rent of my shop. I was my own 
joiner, put up the shelves and their furniture, and in 
one day became the most eminent bookseller in the 
place. 

^* During this rainy winter, I set out at five o'clock 
every Saturday morning, carried a burden of from 
three pounds weight to thirty, opened shop at ten, 
starved in it all day upon bread, cheese, and half a 
pint of ale ; took from one to six shillings, shut up 
at four, and, by treading through the solitary night 
and the deep roads five hours more, I arrived at 
Nottingham by nine, when I always found a mess of 
milk porridge by the fire, prepared by my valuable 
sister. Nothing short of a surprising resolution and 
rigid economy could have carried me through." 

The following year he gave up his stall at South- 
well, and also quitted Nottingham. He thought that 
he should now be able to conduct a business as 
bookseller much more profitably in a large town. 
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Accordingly, he proceeded to Birmingham^ and, 
pursuing the same plan of industry and economy, 
he succeeded so well that in the first year he had 
already saved twenty pounds. It was not till after 
he had been a whole year at Birmingham that he 
ventured to treat himself to a new suit of clothes. 
^^ I had been," he writes, " nearly a year in Bir- 
mingham, and had not indulged myself with any new 
clothes. My best coat now had been my best coat 
five years." 

Hutton had now conquered all his difficulties. He 
became richer, and richer, by slow degrees, every 
year, till, in 1756, to his business of bookseller he 
added that of paper-seller. He was able to do this, 
because he had earned money enough to allow of his 
purchasmg a large stock of paper. From this time his 
principal business was to sell paper, and by this he at 
last became one of the richest men of Birmingham. 

By degrees, also, he had more leisure. This he 
devoted to self-improvement, to the education of his 
family, and to assisting his friends and neighbours. 
He was so fond of peace, that it was said of him, no 
quarrel ever occmred among his friends in which he 
did not use his utmost exertions to bring about a 
reconciliation, and no quarrel in which he was him- 
self concerned, where he would not give up part of 
what he was entitled to for the sake of peace. By 
such conduct it was that he became not only one of 
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the richest^ but also one of the best and most useful 
men in Birmingham. 

At that time there was at Birmingham a law 
court called the Court of Conscience, in which were 
settled disputes for sums of money not exceeding 
two pounds each. Mr. flutton was made a judge 
in this court, and held the office many years, during 
which he patiently listened to the statements made 
in many thousand cases, and then pronounced a just 
decision. 

He retained his activity and memory nearly to the 
end of his life. His performances as a walker, in 
his younger days, were somewhat extraordinary, but 
he may be supposed to have been urged to them by 
necessity. In his latter years, however, his walks 
were taken for pleasure and exercise only. He was 
fond of making tours on foot through the remarkable 
parts of the country. As an example of what he 
did, it may be mentioned that in his seventy-nlntli 
year he walked 601 miles in thirty-five days, and on 
the very day that he entered his ninetieth year he 
walked ten miles. 

His death took place on the 20th November, 1815^ 
in his ninety-second year. 
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THE TENT IN THE GARDEN. 

"Oh! Harry, what are you going to do?" ex- 
claimed little Clara Markby, as she saw her 
brother coming across the garden, with some large 
sticks over his shoulder. 

" Do be quiet, Clara ! Can't you see it is a 
secret?" cried Harry, in a voice so much louder 
than Clara's, that their little brother and sister, 
Walter and Lucy, jumped up from playing with 
the puppy, and came to see what was going on. 

" Come on to the lawn," whispered Harry, " and 
let us make a tent. Just see what capital poles I've 
found in the coach-house. Walter, will you fetch 
some of the cord in the attic ? And Clara, do go 
and ask Sarah to give you two large sheets for the 
covering and some strong pins. Come, be quick I" 

Walter and Clara ran joyfully off on their separate 
errands, and Harry ran after them to tell them to 
be sure not to let their mamma know what they 
were going to do ; as he meant to surprise her when 
the tent was finished. 

Harry then went to the stable, and brought with 
great difficulty a pair of steps, which he placed 
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against the apple-tree on the lawn. When Clara 
and Walter returned with the sheets, cord, and pins, 
they began tlieir tent by driving the ends of two 
poles into the ground, about a yard on each side of 
the apple-tree, and fastening the tops to a fork in the 
tree, six feet high. They then drove two more poles 
into the ground, about two yards apart, ^and three 
yards' distance from the apple-tree, and tied them 
together at the top, and then laid a fifth pole across 
all these four poles, tying it with string where it 
crossed them. Then they stretched the two sheets 
over tliis framework, and pinned them to the poles 
down the sides. 

The children now rested a minute, for the day 
was very hot, and they had worked hard. 

"Ohl what a splendid tent!" cried Lucy, clap- 
ping her hands, and running inside to enjoy it. 

" Yes ; but it won't do yet," said Harry. " The 
sheets are much too thin. What should we do if it 
rained?" 

"I suppose we should go in-doors," said little 
Lucy, innocently. 

" Go in-doors I " cried Harry, disdainfully. 
"What do you think travellers would do if they 
made tents that let in the rain, and then wanted to 
*go in-doors?' It is a good thhig you are not a 
man and a traveller as I mean to be, Lucyl" and 
Harry laughed heartily. 
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" I don't want to be a traveller unless I may take 
darling Bobby with me," said Lucy, hugging the 
puppy, who had waddled after her into the tent. 

At this Harry and Clara laughed still more, till 
Harry exclaimed — " Well, but what shall we cover 
it with ? Let me see " 

" I know !" cried Walter : " I saw some old pieces 
of carpet in the attic ; we could cover it with them, 
and put some on the ground inside." 

"Ohl then it will be like a dear little house," 
cried Lucy. "I wish we could always live in it, 
except in the winter ; because Bobby would like a 
fire in the winter; wouldn't you, Bobby, dear?" 

The children brought the carpets, and covered the 
tent and the grass inside with them. They then 
fetched some small chairs and cushions, and sat 
down, looking proudly round at their work. 

^* We can't live here always, because I must go 
back to school," said Harry ; *^ but I wish we might 
sleep this one night here. Don't you think mamma 
would let us, Clara ? " 

"I don't know," said Clara, doubtfully. ''I 
should like it very much, shouldn't you, Lucy?" 

" Oh, yes," cried Lucy ; " it would be so nice to 
wake up in the garden with the birds singing, and 
to be so snug in our dear little tent all the night" 

"And if I saw those naughty boys stealing the 
apples again, I'd pull them d6wn from the tree, and 
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tukc theui to pa^va^'' said little Walter, looking very 
fierce. 

" Well, let's go and ask mamma,'* cried Harry, 
starting up ; and, followed by all but Lucy, who was 
afraid her darling Bobby would run away if she left 
him, he ran into the house. 

Mrs. Markby was in the drawing-room talking to 
a cousin of the children's, named Norman, who had 
just arrived to si>end a week with the family* The 
children had not expected him to come till the even- 
ing, and they looked at each other with puzzled faces, 
for they were half afraid of their cousin, who was 
much older than themselves, and thought he would 
laugh at their wish to sleep in the tent 

When the children had shaken hands with Norman, 
Walter exclaimed, "Oh, mammal we've made such a 
splendid tent I I wish you would come and see it" 

" We will come willingly when Norman has had 
some luncheon and is rested. He has had a long 
journey, and is tired, Walter." 

"Oh I thank you, mamma," cried Clara; *'and, 
mamma, you can't think how warm the tent is." 

" Well, then, I am afraid I shall not stay long in 
it this hot day." 

" But, mamma, I mean it will be very warm at 
night," continued Clara. 

" At night 1 I hope I shall be sound asleep in my 
bed at night." 
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" Oh, yes, mamma, you will, I dare say ; but Tm 
sure, mamma, if you would let us, it could not possi- 
bly hurt U8 to sleep " 

Here Clara saw Norman opening his eyes wide, and 
looking amused and astonished. 

" Well, Clara, what do you want to do ? " asked 
Mrs. Markby. 

" You need not laugh, Norman," cried Harry ; 
" you have not seen our tent, or you would be very 
sorry it is not big enough for you to sleep in your- 
self!" And Harry drew up his head, feeling that after 
this Norman would not dare to laugh any more* 
" Mamma," continued he, " please, don't say * No ' 
till you have seen our tent. You won't forget td 
come, will you, mamma?" 

And with their mamma's promise to visit their 
tent after luncheon, the children returned to the 
garden, very well satisfied that although Normmi 
had laughed at their wish to sleep in the tent, their 
mamma had not. 

The children were fully occupied in arranging the 
furniture in the tent till their mamma and Norman 
came. First, they put the little round table on one 
side, then on the other, and> at last, they put it in the 
middle. Then Clara gathered some of her prettiest 
flowers, and put them in a little jug on the table, and 
Walter and Lucy picked two peaches off their own 
peach tree, which they placed on the table also, in a 
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plate borrowed from Jane, the cook. These were 
to be ottered to their visitors when they should 
arrive. 

And now Clara thought of a plan by which the 
tent would be made much prettier. She obtained 
from Sarah, the housemaid, a large scarlet quilt, on 
condition that, in case of rain, it should be brought 
back to the house. This she spread over the carpet 
coverings, and the little bright red tent peeping 
between the boughs of the apple tree looked very 
pretty. Harr}- also searched for a long time in his 
drawers and in boxes till he found an old handker- 
chief, which had once been given to him, with the 
arms of England upon it This he tied to a stick, 
and, once more mounting the steps, fastened his flag 
to the top of the tent. 

The children were all ready, Lucy trying to 
teach Bobby to make a bow, when they heard 
their mamma's dress rustling on the grass, and 
felt much delighted at hearing Norman remark 
that * really it was a nice little tent' Mrs. 
Markby came in, but there was no room for Nor- 
man. However, he stood outside, with his hands 
in his pockets, good-naturedly complimenting the 
children upon their work. 

Lucy climbed upon her mamma's knee, and, put- 
iting her arms round her neck, whispered, " May we 
all sleep here, just for a night, and Bobby too?** 
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The children could not imagine why their mamma 
exchanged a smile with Norman before she answered. 

" Well, Lucy, you may all sleep here, if you will 
put some more pieces of carpet on the ground and 
wrap yourselves up warmly, and bring .the two little 
sofas to sleep on. But, remember, you must not 
trouble Sarah and Jane ; you must fetch them your- 
selves ; and I dare say kind Norman will help you." 

The children gave a shout of joy, and a shy glance 
at Norman, who was laughing again 1 However, he 
promised to help them, and, with Harry's assistance, 
brought the little sofas, and placed them in the tent. 
When he had done so, he exclaimed — 

" So you really imagine that you shall sleep here, 
and not change your minds before night? Shan't 
you be afraid of bogies." 

" I am not afraid, if you are, Norman," said Harry, 
a little disdainfully. 

" Oh ! Norman, you such a big boy, and afraid 
of bogies ! You know quite well there are no such 
things!" cried' little Walter, reproachfully. 

Norman laughed, and walked away, leaving the 
children rather indignant, although he had not in the 
least intended to be disagreeable. 

The children made their beds with cushions and 
shawls. Then Clara and Harry brought their 
brushes, and combs, and a wash-hand stand, all 
which they knew they should require in the morn- 
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ing. Besides tlicse, they brought cups and sancers 
for their tea and breakfast, a loaf of bread, and some 
butter, and knives and forks, for dinner; because 
Harry said they could not tell how long they might 
stay there, and if heavy rain set in they might not 
be able to return to the house for a week. He almost 
hoped it might do so, it would be so nice to stay 
there, and make signals to those in the liouse — ^it 
would be a real adventure. 

Harry forgot that there were such things as 
umbrellas in the world, and that heavy rain never 
prevented Mr. Markby, who was a surgeon^ from 
visiting his patients. 

The little boys and girls thought the evening 
would never come, for them to go to bed. At last 
tea-time arrived, and they were very happy taking 
tea in their tent. And now it was half-past eight 
o'clock, and the children took off their shoes, got 
into their little beds, and covered themselves with 
the warm shawls. 

" How happy gipsies must be !** exclaimed Harry, 
as he made room for little Walter by his side. " I 
wonder people don't always live in tents. Good night 
all!" 

Mrs. Markby now came into the tent, kissed her 
children kindly, and bade them " good night.'' She 
told them, that, in case of their feeling cold, they 
must come into the house at once; and this they 
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promised to do* Mrs. Markby then left them^ the 
children shouting after her "Good night, dear 
mamma; if we are very comfortable to-night, we 
hope you'll let us sleep here to-morrow ! " 

Hitherto the sun had not long set, so that it was 
quite light, and the children felt very brave and 
happy — Lucy perfectly contented, because her dear 
Bobby lay asleep on a cushion, where she could pat 
him if she liked. But although the children were 
quite quiet, — ^for they wished very much to fall 
asleep whilst it was light, they were all too much 
excited to do so at once. And directly any of them 
do2ed off, some slight movement made them aware 
that they were not in their little beds in the nursery, 
but on sofas that were very small for two, and were 
certainly a little uncomfortable. But night now crept 
on ; and as the light slowly disappeared, and the birds 
left off twittering, the weary children fell asleep. 

Suddenly some slight rustle amongst the trees 
awakened Lucy, who whispered very gently to 
Clara, " Clara, are you awake? You don't think 
there is really anything to be frightened at, do you?" 

" No, I suppose not," said Clara, opening her eyes. 
** But I can't think what that noise can be I" 

At this Lucy clutched tight hold of Clara, and 
hid her head under the bed-clothes. 

I dare isay it's nothing," whispered Clara, again. 

Never mind, Lucy ; I'm not very much afraid." 
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** Afraid 1 who talks of being afraid ?" exclaimed 
Harry, starting up, and, by so doing, pushing poor 
Walter on to the ground. " I never saw anything 
like you girls ; you never will believe I can take care 
of you I'' 

" Because I don't think you can," said Lucy, with 
a slight tremor in her voice. 

Don't think I can,' Lucy!" cried Harry, 

Well, will you be content if I go and look outside 
the tent, and see that nothing's the matter ? " 

Harry went to the entrance of the tent, but the 
movement did not increase his boldness. Harry 
could not see a single light in the house, and the 
children were so far from it, that he thought no cry 
of alarm could be heard. The garden looked very 
dark, and where the trees were thickly planted 
were great black shadows, among which Harry 
felt sure he saw some one standing. Clara could 
not imagine why he pulled in his head so suddenly, 
and jumped into bed so quickly that he nearly 
pushed Walter out again. When once more in bed, 
Harry began to think he had only fancied he had 
seen somebody amongst the trees, and told his 
brother and sisters all to go to sleep, for there 
was nothing the matter. The children all lay with 
their eyes shut a little longer; little Walter, who 
really believed that Harry could defend him from 
every danger, being the only one who went to sleep. 
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After a while the valiant Harry started again 
from his doze, by feeling something gently touch his 
elbow. He held his eyes tight shut, not knowing 
what monster was near him, when he heard Clara 
exclaim, half laughing, " Oh, there's my white pussy 
walking over Harry I Puss, puss 1 come here, puss ! " 

Harry opened his eyes, gave a sigh of relief and 
a rather dismal laugh, and when the cat had walked 
out of the tent again, lay still and thought he should 
now soon be asleep. 

In about ten minutes, however, which seemed hours 
to the children who could not sleep, Lucy whispered 
to Clara, holding her sister's hand tight — 

" Oh, I am so frightened ! I wish Harry would 
let me go into the house. I wish he'd never thought 
of this tent Oh, dear! I am so miserable.^ Poor 
Lucy finished her sentence with suppressed sobs. 

" Don't you feel cold, Lucy?" asked Clara. "I 
do a little, and you know we promised mamma to go 
in if we were at all cold." 

" Oh, I don't know what I feel ! I only know I 
long to be in the nursery, and Harry will be so cross 
if I want to go in." 

" Oh, no, he won't, " whispered Clara, who felt 
very lonely, and began to wonder what they should 
do if robbers came. " I'll ask him. Harry," added 
she, in a louder whisper, " I think we ought to go 
in, because I am a little cold, and I think Lucy is, 
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and we promised mamma, and besides — Oh ! do, 
pray, let us go in ! " 

Harry might have answered impatiently, but at 
that instant he was sure he saw through the entrance, 
which was not quite closed, a faint light, like that of 
a lantern, coming up the drive : so he answered very 
quickly — 

Oh, yes, Clai^a; I think we had better go in. 
Come, let's run as fast as we can." 

They were all out of bed in an instant; and, 
putting on their shoes, and wrapping themselves in 
their shawls, — Harry holding little Lucy's hand, who 
had Bobby under her shawl, and Clara following 
with Walter, — they ran as fast as they could towards 
the house. 

There was only the light of a few stars, so that, 
in their fright, the children stumbled over objects 
which, familiar enough by day, looked s^ange and 
dark by night. If they had but stayed a moment, 
they would have seen that Lucy had merely knocked 
down the garden broom, which the gardener had 
forgotten to put away, and that Walter had only 
startled an owl overhead in the limetree; but as 

« 

they ran on, these little accidents made them more 
and more frightened, and seemed very terrible. At 
last they reached the hall-door, and were rushing up 
the steps to give a loud knock, when a much worse 
fear seized them, for they saw a man approaching 
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with a lantern in his hand ; and never doubting 
but that he was a robber, and intended to kill 
them all, they rushed away screaming — all but 
Harry. He waited an instant, and then, seeing the 
man run towards him, he himself turned, and fled 
after his brother and sisters. The man pursued him 
closely, calling out, "I shall catch you this time, 
my lad I" But Harry could run well. He first 
dashed into the kitchen garden, and after dodging 
about behind the artichokes and currant-bushes for 
some time, made a dart into the flower garden ; and 
then, leaping over the fence, would have crossed the 
paddock, but his foot caught, and he fell. The man 
was up in an instant, and Harry bravely exclaimed, 
as he felt his arm grasped — 

" You can kill me, if you like ; but don't hurt those 
little girls and the little boy!" 

" Why,. Harry, is it you ? " cried a well-known 
voice, and Harry was astonished to recognise in the 
supposed burglar his own father, who had been 
visiting a patient, and had taken a lantern with him, 
on account of the bad roads and the darkness. 

" Oh, papa, I was so frightened; I am so glad it is 
only you ! " cried Harry, drawing a deep breath. 

*^ But how came you all here at this time, Harry ? 
I took you for one of the boys who have been 
stealing the apples." 

" Oh, papa I mamma will tell you all about it ; 
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but do let US fetch poor little Lucy ; and Clara and 
Walter must be so frightened." 

He ran away after them^ and soon litde Lucy 
threw herself crying into her papa's arms. 

On entering the house, the children were amazed 
to find thehr mamma sitting at work in the drawing- 
room, and still more to learn that it was only ten 
o'clock I Mrs. Markby smiled as the children 
entered, but did not laugh at their return. Clara, 
Walter, and Lucy ran joyfully off to their soft beds 
in the pretty little nursery; but HaiTy lingered a 
minute behind. 

"Mamma," said he, "you don't look a bit sur- 
prised at our coming back !" 

" Because I am not, my deai*." 

"Well, but, mamma," continued Harry, playing 
with the door-handle, ^^ I don't believe I should have 
come back if I had not seen papa's lantern. Besides, 
I am sure that before that I saw some one among 
the trees." 

" Well, Harry, / saw you peep out of your tent, 
for Norman and I were walking in the garden, and 
stayed near you to listen whether you were all quiet 
and asleep or not." 

" Oh, mamma, that was very kind of you ; but if 
I had not seen Norman — — " 

" You would all have come in to your comfortable 
beds for some other reason, I think," and here Mr. 
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and Mrs. Markby laaghed heartily, but kindly. 
" But never mind, Harry," Mrs. Markby continued ; 
" your papa and I like to see you try your powers 
as you have to-night, and we bIibII remember with 
pleasure your brave little speech to your papa when 
he and you both thought each other a robber." 

Harry judged by what his mother said that she 
had not given up all hopes of his becoming a tra* 
veller ; ao he kissed lier affectionately, and then 
joined his brother and sisters, to say good night 
before he went to his own little room. The children 
were all so much tired, that they soon fell asleep. 
To be sure they rather dreaded meeting Norman at 
breakfast, but they knew him to be really good- 
natured, and they were so glad to be once more in 
their comfortable beds, in their snug home, that they 
easily made up their minds to hear a litde laughter. 




SERVITJS TTJLLIXTS. 

Servius TuLLius was the sixth kmg of Rome. Who 
his fatlier and mother were it is difficult to deter- 
mine. The only thing about his origin that we can 
speak of with certainty is tliat he was a captive, or 
the son of a captive. In tliose times it was the cus- 
tom to make slaves of the captives taken in war. 
His name, Servius, is supposed to have been given 
him on this account ; Servus being the Latin word 
for " slave." Wliile yet a child he was received into 
Queen Tanaquil's household; and ty her he was 
brought up with as much care and tenderness as if 
he had been her own child. 

He early distinguished himself in the field of battle, 
even before he had reached the age of manhood ; and 
his general good conduct made him a favourite both 
with the king and people. He married Tarquinia, 
one of the king's daughters ; and, after this, the king 
rei)osed unlimited confidence in him for the manage- 
ment, not only of his domestic concerns, but of the 
aflairs of the public. In the latter of these, Servius 
acquitted himself so well that the people were quite 
indifferent whether they were governed by him or 
by Tarquin. This it was, also, that made it so easy 
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for him to seat himself on the throne, upon the death 
of his father-in-law. 

As Servius, notwithstanding his great merit, looked 
npon himself as being wholly indebted to Fortune for 
his grandeur, he paid particular respect to this god- 
dess, erecting temples and altars to her in all direc- 
tions. He resolved to make the peacefiil Numa his 
pattern, and, like him, pretended to have private 
conversations with a goddess ; his goddess being 
Fortune, instead of Egeria. 

Servius's goddess, unluckily for him, could not 
altogether protect him from annoyance. The patri- 
cians, or rich men, were dissatisfied with his dis- 
regard for their ancient usages. He had ascended 
the throne without being elected to it, and there had 
been no interregnum, as formerly. Complaints were 
first dropped in private assemblies, but soon ripened 
into a general conspiracy; and at last the senators 
actually agreed among themselves to force the king, 
the first time they met, to lay aside the royalty. 
Servius, in this emergency, determined to apply to 
the people, and to support himself by their power 
against that of the patricians. For this purpose, he 
called a general assembly of the people, and, appear- 
ing before them with the two grandsons of Tarquin, 
one in each hand, he spoke to them as follows : — 

" Behold here, Romans, the tender offspring of one 
of your greatest kings. The bare sight of them will 
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bring to your remembrance the virtue and victories of 
their grandfather. A melancholy and cruel death 
robbed you of him, and left his posterity exposed to 
the artifices and fury of his assassins. I alone re- 
ceived a charge from the dying king, to protect these 
helpless childi*en in their infancy: and to this I found 
myself engaged, both by the alliance I had made in 
Tarquin's family, and by the favours heaped on me 
by that generous prince. Be you, Eomans, their 
joint guardians with me; and whatever gratitude you 
owe me for the services I have formerly done you, 
which I need not remind you of, let it all be trans- 
ferred to these my pupils. But why should I employ 
many words with you in their favour ? You know 
what is fit to be done, and will do it. I shall now 
only tell you the benefits I have resolved to procure 
for you; and it was for this reason I called you toge- 
ther. You shall no longer be the slaves of your 
creditors, nor bear the chief burden of the public 
taxes. I will provide remedies for both these evils. 
It is not just that the lands which are conquered at 
the expense of your toil and blood, should be dis- 
tributed only amongst the most audacious of the 
great ; whilst you continue w^ithoufc a foot of land of 
your own, and are obliged to cultivate the estates of 
others for hire. You have long enough borne the 
contemptuous usage of the patricians, who despise 
you because you are poor." 
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Nor did Servius confine himself to mere words: 
for, a few days afterwards, he desired all the debtors 
who had not means to pay their debts, to send him 
an account of what they owed ; and he paid the 
whole with his own money. He likewise commanded 
such of the patricians as had taken possession of 
lands belonging to the public to quit them, so that 
they might be distributed among the citizens who 
had no. land of their own. 

But although the inclination of Servius TuUius 
led him rather to works of peace than to warlike ex- 
ploits, he found himself obliged, contrary to his wishes 
to engage in war. To this he was forced by the 
Veientes, who refused to keep to the treaty of peace 
wliich they had entered into with Tarquin. " We 
entered," said they, " into no treaty with the son of a 
slave ; nor will we ever submit to Servius's dominion. 
Tarquin is dead, and our obligations to be subject to 
the Romans are dead with him." But Servius by his 
activity and courage soon made them repent of their 
folly; and as they had been the aggressors, he deprived 
them of their lands, which he transferred to such of 
the citizens of Rome as were destitute. Upon his 
return to the city after this victory, he obtained his 
first triumph, in defiance of the wishes of the senate. 

He was now in high favour with the plebeians, (for 
that was the name given to the great body of the 
people,) but the patricians continued as hostile to 
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him as ever ; and they still disputed his right to the 
throne. He once more, therefore, called an assembly 
of the people, and, in a speech which drew tears 
from their eyes, he complained of the design of the 
patricians to take away his life, and to bring back 
the sons of Ancus. ^* And this," said he, *^ for no 
other reason, but the kindness I have shown to the 
plebeians. Take, then, my power from me, if you 
think fit, and give it to the patricians. I will trouble 
you no longer with my presence." At these words 
he was preparing to leave the assembly, but the 
people called to him to stay, entreated him to be their 
king, and even used violence to stop him. 

The senators still continued obstinate in their op- 
position, and would not give their consent to the 
choice of the people; and Servius almost doubted 
whether he would keep possession of the throne, dis- 
liking to be the cause of internal discord in the city. 
The will of the people, however, prevailed against that 
of the senate, and Servius continued to rule as king. 

The Etrurians soon gave Servius another oppor- 
tunity to increase his favour with the people. They 
engaged in hostilities against the Romans ; and the 
successful termination of the war against them, ob- 
tained for Servius the honour of a second triumph. 
The interval of peace he devoted to improving and 
enlarging the city. Romulus had enclosed at first 
only the hill Palatinus, and afterwards added the hill 
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Tarpeius or Capitolinus. To these Numa joined the 
QuirinaUs. Tullus HostiKus took m the hill Coelius. 
Ancus Martius enclosed Monnt Aventinus, and joined 
the Janiculus to the city by a wooden bridge. Tar- 
qiiinius Priscns only built the walls of Rome of 
hewn stone, without enlarging its bounds. But Ser- 
vius enclosed within its limits the hills Esquilinus 
and Viminalis, on the first of which he fixed his own 
palace, in order to draw inhabitants thither. 

The ceremony of the Lustrum was instituted by 
this kmg. It was performed in the Campus Martius, 
a large plain, outside the city, near the Tiber, which 
had been consecrated by Romulus to the god Mars. 
Here, by the king's order, was made a solemn lus- 
tration or sacrifice, in the name of all the people, to 
appease the anger of the gods, or to propitiate their 
favour. The sacrifice consisted of a sow (sue), a 
sheep (ovis), and a bull (taunts) ; whence it took the 
name of Suovetaurilia. A census was taken at the 
same time, and it was ordered that the ceremony 
should be repeated every five years. Hence it was 
that the word " lustrum " came to signify ^^ a period 
of five years," It is supposed that the first coined 
money known in Rome was coined at this time. 
The sacrifices of the lustrum most probably induced 
Servius to stamp the figures of the animals then 
slain, on pieces of brass of a certain weight. 
"Pecunia" is the Latin word for "money;" and 
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everybody may see how much it resembles ** pecus," 
the Latin word for " cattle." 

The last years of the reign of Servius were ren- 
dered miserable by the conduct of some of his own 
family. He had two daughters ; and also two pupils, 
Tarquinius and Ancus, the sons of Tarquinius 
Priscus, whom he had educated and considered as 
his own children. Tarquin and tlie yoimger Tullia 
were of violent and haughty tempers ; but Ancus 
and the elder Tullia were mild and affectionate in 
their dispositions. Servius thought that by marry- 
ing Tarquin to his elder daughter, and Ancus to the 
younger, the bad qualities of his unruly ward and 
unruly daughter would be corrected by the example 
and influence of the amiable companions to whom 
he should unite them. The two families were united in 
this way; but the marriages unfortunately terminated 
very differently to what he had fondly expected, 

Tarquin's wife endeavoured by all the ways of 
sweetness and persuasion to moderate and soften the 
haughty fierceness of her husband, and to dissuade 
him from all criminal enterprises : w^hile her younger 
sister, a very fury of a woman, was ever urging the 
quiet and good-natured Ancus to the most vil- 
lanous attempts, in order to obtain possession of the 
throne. She loudly lamented her fate in being tied 
to such an indolent . and dronish husband. By de- 
grees a great intimacy arose between her and Tar- 
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quin. Their tempers and manners and designs were 
the same. At length she proposed nothing less than 
murdering her father, sister, and husband, that they 
two might meet, and ascen^ the throne together. 

Shortly afterwards, they contrived the poisoning, 
he of his wife, she of her husband; and then impu- 
dently asked the king's consent to their marriage, 
which, although he would not sanction, he took no 
steps to prevent. 

Not only was this atrocious and double miu'der 
unpunished, but the murderer was actually counte- 
nanced by many of the most powerful men in Rome : 
by which we learn that the state of society there was 
improved but little since the time of Horatius, who 
murdered his sister with impunity. 

The patricians, possessed of much power and 
wealth, but greedy of more, were jealous of Servius's 
exertions in favour of the poorer classes, and were 
many of them easily brought over to favour the pre- 
tensions of Tarquin, who now actively employed 
himself to supplant his father-in-law on the throne. 
Servius, informed of what was doing, remonstrated 
with his son-in-law and daughter in private, and 
tried to persuade them by reason, to desist from their 
proceedings, and to wait for the kingdom till his death; 
but Tarquin and Tullia loved violent measures, and 
tumults. They despised the counsels of the king, and 
resolved to lay tlieir pretensions before the senate, 
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The senate was summoned accordingly, to decide 
whether the man who had just murdered his wife, and 
the woman who had murdered her husband, should 
be placed upon the throne. 

When the senate was assembled, Tarquin appeared 
before them, and reproached liis father-in-law for 
having placed himself upon the throne without suf- 
fering a previous interregnum ; and with having 
cajoled the people, and despised the power of the 
senate. He then urged his own claims to the throne, 
and complained of the injustice of Servius (who, he 
said, was only his tutor), in keeping possession of it. 

To this Servius answered, that he had been elected 
to the throne by the people, because they preferred 
him to anybody else. As to Tarquin's claim, it was 
too ridiculous to be attended to for a moment. But 
if any title to a throne could be derived from a father 
rather than from the people, the sons of Ancus would 
have the better claim. *^ Take your choice, theife- 
fore," said he, tummg to Tarquin, *^ either to lay 
aside all hopes of reigning till after I am dead, or to 
submit from this instant to obey the murderers of 
your grandfather. But I am surprised," continued 
he, addressing himself to the senators, *^ that there 
should be any among you, fathers, who would join 
with this man in endeavouring to dethrone me. 
What injustice have I done you ? Is there any vio- 
lence, any oppression, any one iyrannical act you can 
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accuse me of? No. But perhaps I am too proud 
and arrogant. Whidi of your former kings ever 
showed that moderation m the exercise of power 
which I have done ? Have I not treated the citizens 
as a tender father his children ? You have nothing 
to accuse me of but my kindness to the people. This 
is my only crime, and it needs no justification. But 
I shaU say no more. If this Tarquin seems to you 
better quaUfied to govern, I will not envy the state 
a better ruler than I am. I received the kingdom 
from the people ; to them I will restore it ; ^d will 
endeavour to show, when reduced to the condition of 
a private man, that as I knew how to govern, so I 
know how to obey." 

When Servius had thus spoken, he dismissed the 
senate, and called an assembly of the people. The 
Roman forum was soon filled with citizens, and Ser- 
vius spoke to them in such a manner as gained all 
iheir affections. He reminded them how they had 
chosen him for their king, and what he had done for 
them. " But," said he, " a new competitor for the 
throne offers himself to you, and comes to dispute 
with me the remains of a reign which I have dedi- 
cated to the happiness of the public. He pretends 
that his dying grandfather left the kingdom to him, 
and that you had no power to dispose of the property 
of another. Can you hear this without indignation ? 
Will you suffer your power to be called in question ? 
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As for me, if my bad conduct has made you weary 
of me, or if tlie virtues of Tarquin have made him 
more worthy to reign, I consent that you resume the 
sceptre which I received from you : but I do not 
thinlc myself at liberty to resign it into any hands 
but yours ; and to you therefore I restore it." As he 
ended these words, he would have immediately quit- 
ted the forum, but the people stopped him ; they all 
cried out to him not to yield the throne to another. 
And amidst their confused noise, these words were 
likewise heard, "Let Tarquin perish! let him die! 
let us kill him!" This language terrified the proud 
prince, and he hastened to his house; while Servius 
was conducted to the palace amid acclamations. 

Tarquin finding that he had gained nothing by his 
violence, tried once more to regain the king's favour 
and confidence. Peace seemed for some time to be 
restored in the family; but Tullia again succeeded 
in putting an end to it. She fancied her husband 
had grown stupid and insensible ; she reproached him 
with cowardice, and excited him to acts of violence. 
" I thought," said she, " to have found in thee a man 
of spirit, a true Tarquin, one who would rather have 
than hope for a kingdom. If thou art the man whom 
I thought I married, I must call thee king as well as 
husband. Rouse thyself. Thou hast no need, like 
thy grandfather, to come from Corinth or Tarquinii 
to seek a kingdom. But if thou art unmoved by all 
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this, why dost thou deceive the expectations of thy 
friends ? Go, coward 1 get thee home to Tarquin or 
Corinth ; thou hast more in thee of thy brother than 
of thy grandfather." 

Tarquin, urged on by these reproaches of his wife, 
renewed his attempts among the senators. He went 
from house to house to beg votes, and made his own 
house a place of entertainment for the young patri- 
cians. Having formed his party, he chose the time 
of harvest, when most of the principal citizens were 
in the country, to put in practice a stratagem which 
surprised the people by its novelty, and succeeded by 
its boldness. Clothed in royal robes, preceded by 
some of his servants bearing fasces^ and followed by a 
great number of his party who had swords under 
their robes, he came to the gate of the temple where 
the senators usually assembled. He then advanced 
with a grave pace, and seated himself on the royal 
throne. Those of tlje senators who were of his party 
he found already in their places, having given them 
notice to be there early ; and he now exhorted them 
resolutely to pursue the intention of their meeting. 
In the meantime, the rest of the senators whom he 
had sent for made all the haste they could. The 
greater part of them thought Servius dead, since 
Tarquin assumed the title of king ; and no one durst 
keep away from the assembly, for fear his absence, in 
the beginning of a reign, should be treated as a crime. 
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When the senators were all assembled^ Tarquin re* 
peatcd the reproaches which they had so often heard 
him utter against his father-in-law : — " That, being a 
slave, and tlie son of a slave, he had, after the cruel 
murder of Tarquin, the late king, possessed himself 
of the kingdom, having neither the free voices of the 
people, nor the approbation of the senate; that he 
had ever been a favourer of mean wretches like him- 
self, and, out of hatred to the patricians for their 
noble birth, had stripped them of their estates to 
give them to the vilest of the people ; and that the 
taxes which were before common to all, he had heaped 
upon the nobles alone." 

While he was yet speaking, Senaus Tullius ap- 
peared. He had been informed of the part his son- 
in-law was acting in the senate, and immediately 
hastened thither with but few attendants. As soon 
as he beheld Tarquin on the throne, he cried out at a 
distance, and with a loud voice, " What is it, thou 
most wicked of men, that has made thee thus auda- 
cious to convene the senate and take possession of the 
throne, while I am alive?" 

*^ It is thy impudence, Servius," replied Tarquin ; 
" it is thy wickedness. I fill the place of my grand- 
father, which thy vileness was not ashamed to usurp. 
Is a king's grandson or his slave the more worthy to 
inherit his kingdom?" 

These words threw Servius into a violent rage, 
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and forgetting his age and want of strength, he drew 
near the throne to pull Tarquin down from it. This 
raised a great shout in the assembly, and the people 
crowded into the temple; but nobody ventured to 
interfere. The conflict was soon ended: for Tarquin, 
being the stronger and more vigorous of the two, 
seized the old man by the waist, and hurrying him 
through the temple, threw him down from the top 
of the steps into the forum. Servius, grievously 
hurt, and covered with blood, raised himself up with 
some difficulty. He was deserted by his friends. 
But two or three of the people, touched with com- 
passion, lent him their arms to lead him to his pa- 
lace. As they were slowly trailing him along, the 
cruel TuUia appeared in the forum. She had come 
hastily in her chariot upon the first news of what 
was passing in the senate. She found her husband 
on the top of the steps of the temple, and being trans- 
ported with joy, was the first who saluted him king ; 
and her example was immediately followed by the 
senators of Tarquin's party. She then took her hus- 
band aside, and recommended him not to leave his 
work unfinished ; upon which he instantly despatched 
some of his servants to overtake the old king, and 
deprive him of his small remains of life. 

Tullia, having .heard these orders given, mounted 
her chariot again in triumph to return home. The 
Way to her house was through a narrow street called 
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"the good street," or in the old language of the 
Sabines, Vicus Cyprius. Stretched across it lay the 
king's body, which was still panting. TuUia's coach- 
man or charioteer perceived it, and being struck with 
horror, checked his horses, and made a stop. *^ Why 
don't you go on?' cried Tullia to him. ** What is it 
that stops you?" The charioteer turned round to 
her, " Alas I " said he, " it is the body of the king 
your father." At these words, Tullia catching up a 
stool which was in the chariot, and throwing it at 
his head, " Go on, villain ! " she cried, " are you 
afraid of driving over a dead body ?" The charioteer 
obeyed ; and the blood of the father is said to have 
dyed the chariot-wheels, and even the clothes of the 
inhuman daughter. From this time the street was 
ever after called " Vicus Sceleratus " (the wicked 
street). 

Such was the deplorable end of Servius in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age, and after having reigned 
forty-four years. Thus closed the two hundred and 
nineteenth year from the foundation of Rome. 

Servius was much beloved by the people; and 
Tarquin would not allow his burial to take place 
with the usual ceremonies, lest it should occasion 
a dangerous commotion in the city. Tarquinia, 
therefore, conveyed the body of her husband pri- 
vately by night to his tomb ; and the night following 
she died herself, but whether of grief, or by her own 
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hands, or by the wickedness of Tiillia, is uncertain. 
The veneration which tlie people felt for the memory 
of Servias made them place him among the gods. 
The slayes annaally celebrated his festival in the tem- 
ple of Diana Aventina, on the day he lost his life. 




THE TWO RABBITS. 

Charles Goodwin was a little boy five years old. 
He could read by himself, could write, and was able 
to do a lirtle ciphering. 

But besides all tliis, what is of much more import- 
ance, he was a truthful, obedient, and affectionate 
child. He minded what was said to him, and was 
kind to his little brother, never forgetting to save 
him a piece of cake or biscuit when any was given 
to himself. He took pleasure, also, in playing with 
his brother, and in helping him. He did not push 
him about and snatch the horse, or cart, or hoop, 
or bricks, from him. Oh, no I he would have been 
ashamed to be selfish and unkind to such a tender 
little creature, who could not speak, and was so 
heliJess, So Charles's little brother loved him, and 
ho loved his little brother ; and they were exceed- 
ingly happy together. 

Charles had a young friend nearly two years 
older than himself, whose name was George Smith. * 
Charles was delighted when he could obtain leave 
to go and see George, for George had a number of 
playthings, and a cricket-bat and ball; and the 
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two boys played at cricket sometimes, in the large 
yard which was close to Mr. Smith's house. 

One day Mrs. Goodwin, the mother of Charles, 
told him that she had just heard that George Smith 
had some young rabbits, and she asked Charles if ho 
would like to go and see them. 

Charles jumped for joy, and said, " Oh, yes I 
indeed I should. It would be a great treat to me 
to see some rabbits." 

"Very well, my dear," said his mother; "then 
after dinner you shall go with me to see them." 

Charles thanked his mother, took great pains with 
his lesson, and was in a hurrv for dinner-time to 
come. While he was waiting for his dinner he did 
not tease his mother and interrupt her. He took 
his little bricks and built a bam and a stable with 
them; and by the time he had put all the bricks 
back into the box, his dinner was ready. 

But while he was eating his dinner a misfortune 
happened that neither Charles nor his mother could 
prevent. The sky became black with heavy clouds, 
and a thunder-storm came on. The rain poured 
down in torrents, accompanied with bright flashes 
of lightning and loud claps of thunder. 

Poor Charles felt sadly disappointed, but he did 
not cry and fret. He was too wise to be cross and 
ill-tempered. He could not, however, help looking 
at his mother and asking her what was to be done. 
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He longed so much to go. " Mainma^" said he, "I 
do not mind the rain and the thunder and lightning. 
Wc shall liot be hurt, shall we, while we just run in 
to Mr. Smith's ?" 

His mother smiled, and said, " We cannot go to- 
day, my dear boy ; but to-morrow, if it is fine, I will 
take vou." 

Cliarlcs thanked his mother for this promise, and 
amused hlmsolf as usual during the remainder of 
the day ; and was very happy although it rained, 
and although he could not see the pretty little 
rabbits. 

The next morning the rain had ceased, and the 
sun was shining with great brightness. Charles 
rose as merry as a lark. *^ To-day I shall see the 
rabbits," cried he, skipping about. 

When it was time to go, Charles put on his 
hat, and went with his mother to Mr. Smith's 
house. His friend George was very glad to see 
him, and took him at once to look at the rabbits 
in their hutch. There was the mother with six 
young ones ; all such pretty clean animals. Three 
of them had skins entirely white ; two had black 
spots on their backs ; and one of them had a pair 
of beautiful brown ears witli all the rest of its body 
as white as snow. 

This rabbit took Charles's fancy more than any 
of the others. He could not leave oft' stroking it; 
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and George said that he would give him that one, 
with one of the others, if his mother would let him 
have them. 

" I will ask my mother/' said Charles ; and away 
he ran directly to his mother, to know whether 
George might give him two of his rabbits. 

"Oh, no!" said she; "I cannot let you have 
them, because they will always be in the garden. 
George has a large yard to keep his rabbits in, but 
we have not. We have only a small yard, and 
unless the gate were always kept shut, the rabbits 
would get into the garden and spoil and destroy 
everything in it." 

" Indeed, mamma," replied Charles, " I will take 
great care that the garden-gate ^ shall always be 
shut. The rabbits shall not get into the garden. 
Will you be so kind as to trust me, and to let me 
have them?" 

" I always wish to give you as much pleasure as 
I can," answered his mother ; '^ and I should like 
very much to give you the treat for which you 
seem so anxious. But do you tliink you can keep 
your promise of shutting the garden-gate?" 

*^ I will try to do so, mamma," said Charles, very 
earnestly; " I will always try to keep it shut." 

" Well, then," said his mother, " I will trust you, 
and let your friend George give you two of his 
rabbits. But remember, if I find them in the 
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garden^ I shall be obliged to send them back to 
George directly." 

" I will be very careful," said Charles, and off he 
ran to tell his friend George the good news. 

" Mamma says she will trust me, and let me have 
the rabbits," cried he ; " I am so happy." 

" And so am 1," said George. " In about four- 
teen days, they will be old enough to leave 
their mother, and then you must come and fetch 
them." 

Charles once more thanked liis kind friend, and 
it was settled that he was to come again in fourteen 
days, and take away the two rabbits. 

He then bade George good-bye, and went home 
with his mother. As soon as Charles reached home, 
he took some nails and a hammer, and began to try 
to make a hutch out of an old tea-chest that his 
father had given him. 

He was so busy with his work, and the knocking 
in of the nails made such a noise, that he did not 
hear his father ring at the gate, so that his father had 
come in, and had been some time lookiiig on at the 
work, before Charles perceived him. 

" My little carpenter," said his father, " what are 
you doing?" 

"Oh, papal" said Charles, "I am so glad you 
have come home, because I want you to help me." 

" What are you making ? " asked his father. 
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*' A hutch for the rabbits that George has promised 
to give me/* said Charles. 

"Rabbits!" said his father. "Are you to have 
rabbits? George is very kind to you. But where 
shall you keep them ? " 

" In the yard, and in this hutch that I am making, 
I have promised mamma to do my best to prevent 
their going into the garden," replied Charles. 

" I hope you will succeed," said his father. " But 
now lend me the hammer for a short time, and I 
will pull out these long nails for you." 

With his father's assistance, Charles soon finished 
the hutch. He counted every day as it went. Thir- 
teen days had passed away. One more day only, 
and then he would have his rabbits in the comfortable 
hutch which he had made for them. 

On the morning of the fourteenth day, as he was 
getting ready to go and fetch his rabbits, a ring was 
heard at the gate bell, and a letter was brought to 
Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. Goodwin opened it and read it. It was from 
Mr. Smith, and this was the letter : — 

** Dear Sir, 

*^ I AM sorry to tell you that my little boy George 
has the measles, and although I am sorry to deprive 
Charles of the pleasure of coming to see his friend 
and playfellow, and fetching the rabits, still I cannot 
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suffer him to run the risk of catcliing this illness. 
George sends his love to Charles, and hopes soon i 
to be well enough to have a game at skittles 
with him. 

" Yours truly, 

« Thomas Smith.'' 

Mr. Goodwin read this letter to Charles, and said : 
" You cainiot go and fetch the rabbits till George is 
well." 

Wliat did Charles do when he heard the contents 
of this letter ? Did he make a great roaring ? No. 
Did he stamp ? No. Was he peevish and unkind 
to his brother? No. Was he discontented and 
pining all day ? No. He felt so sorry, that the 
tears came into his eyes; but his father took hold 
of his hand and kissed his cheek, and said : *^ We 
must bear with courage what we cannot help. When 
George gets well, I hope there will be nothing to 
prevent your long looked-for treat." 

Then Charles behaved like a brave boy, and bore 
his disappointment with patience, and went out to 
work in his little garden. But he thought very often 
of George and- the rabbits, and when he looked at 
the empty hutch, he could not help wishing that 
his friend was able to see him, and to give liim those 
pretty animals. , 

Two days after this, as Charles was sitting in the 
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garden reading, he heard the parlour window open, 
and he saw his mother standing at it beckoning to 
him. He put down his book without delay, and ran 
to see what his mother wanted him for. 

"Come in to me, and you shall see," said she, 
smiling. So Charles scraped his shoes and ran into 
the house. A large parcel, covered with his mother's 
apron, stood on the table. 

" What can be there ?" cried Charles. "Oh I may 
Hook?" 

** Listen," said his mother; "do you hear any 
noise ? " 

"Yes; I hear somethmg moving: pray let me look," 
said Charles. 

His mother gave him leave ; and he mounted on 
the stool, pulled away the apron, and saw two beau- 
tiful rabbits, one quite white with brown ears, and 
the other white, with black spots. 

*^ Are these rabbits mine ? Has George sent th<';m 
to me ? " cried Charles. 

"Yes," said his mother. "Your kind friend has 
sent them to you. Put them into the hutch, and be 
careful to shut the garden gate." 

Charles gently stroked the ears of the rabbits, 
called his little brother, and then carried them to 
the hutch. Together the boys fed them with a 
fresh cabbage leaf and some bran, and then put 
some clean straw into the hutch for their bed, 
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After all this was done^ Charles was very particular 
to shut the garden gate. 

He fed these rabbits twice a day ; once before his 
breakfast, and once before his supper: and they grew 
very fat, and knew Charles so well that they would 
eat out of his hand. 

For a long time, Charles always remembered to 
shut the garden gate, and he taught his little brother 
to be careful to shut it also. 

In one part of the garden Mrs. Goodwin had some 
nice broccoli growing, and some of it was ready to be 
cut for eating. So one morning, Mrs. Goodwin took a 
knife and went to cut some of the broccoli for dinner. 
Alas I when she came to the broccoli bed, what was 
her surprise and vexation to find nearly all the broc- 
coli eaten or destroyed. She looked about to see 
what could have caused this destruction, and pre- 
sently she saw peeping out from under one of the 
plants of broccoli a white rabbit with light brown 
ears I and then another rabbit, black and white, scarn-^ 
pered across the gravel path as fast as she could go. 

They were Charles's two rabbits ! 

Mrs. Goodwin looked towards the garden gate. It 
was wide open. Charles, that morning, had forgotten 
to shut it. Mrs. Goodwin was much grieved when she 
saw this. She was sorry to lose her broccoli, but still 
more sorry to find that her boy, of whom she was so 
fond, had failed in keeping his resolution. Reluctant^ 
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however, as she was to give him pain, she felt that she 
must, for his own good, send away the rabbits for a 
time. 

'* Charles I eome here," she cried. Charles was 
playing at skittles with his little brother, but he 
left off at once when he heard his mother calling 
him, and he ran to her. 

" Yes, dear mother, I am coming. What do you 
want me for?" said he. 

"Come and see," said his mother, "what your 
carelessness has occasioned. Your rabbits have 
destroyed this broccoli. I am sorry for you, my 
dear, but your rabbits must be sent away." And 
she pointed to the garden gate. 

*^ Dear mother," said Charles, ** I am very sorry. 
I will be more careful another time." 

*^Nay, my dear," answered his mother, "you know 
I told you that if I found the rabbits in the garden, I 
must send them back to George. So now catch 
them and take them to Mr. Smith's house." 

What did Charles do, when he heard his mother 
say this? Did he behave with patience and obey her 
at once? Yes, he did. Poor little fellow! he felt 
sorry for having left- the gate open ; and with tears 
in liis eyes, he caught his dear rabbits, kissed them, 
wrapped them up in his pinafore, and saying *^ Good- 
bye, pretty rabbits ! I am very sorry to lose you," he 
carried them to Mr. Smith's. 
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George was quite astonished when he saw Charles 
bringing back the rabbits, "Are you tired of them 
ah'eady ? " said he. 

" Oh, no/' said Charles; *^ but I have been careless 
and foolish, and have neglected to shut the garden 
gate, though I promised to try always to remember 
to shut it, and so mamma has told me to bring the 
rabbits back again. Here they are, pretty little 
fellows I be kind to them, George." 

Charles felt almost ready to cry when George took 
the rabbits. 

" I am exceedingly sorry," said George, " that 
you have lost your rabbits, but I will take care of 
them and feed them." 

Charles then went home and behaved very well ; 
and his father and mother were pleased with him 
because he bore his loss with so much patience and 
good humour. 

The loss of his rabbits was a lesson to Charles to 
be more careful, and he tried to become so more and 
more every day. He never left his spade or his 
wheelbarrow out, but put them carefully into the 
shed when he had finished working in the garden; 
and in the house he tried to remember to put his 
books, and his slate, and all his playthings into their 
proper places. 

His father and mother, when they saw hhn grow- 
ing so careful, called him to them, and told him, that 
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as he had tried to cure himself of his faults, and was 
altogether such a good child, they would trust him 
once more, and let him have his rabbits again. 

Happy Charles I how he jumped and sang, and how 
he kissed his father and mother. 

" May I go and fetch them now ? " said he, 
eagerly. 

** Yes," said his father ; " put on your hat and give 
this note to Mr. Smith. 

** Where is my hat? " cried Charles. " Oh 1 1 am in 
such a bustle ! " His hat was soon found, and off he 
scampered to Mr. Smith's house. He rang the bell, 
and George opened the gate. " I have come for my 
rabbits again," cried Charles, quite out of breath with 
the haste he had made. " Give this note to your 
father, and give me the rabbits in my pinafore." 

George ran to his father with the note. When 
Mr. Smith had read it, he wished Charles joy on 
having his rabbits again. He shook hands with him, 
and praised him for curing himself of his faults. 

George went back with Charles, and helped him to 
carry the rabbits, and to put them into their little 
hutch again, and then stayed the rest of the day 
with Charles, playing at all kinds of games very 
merrily. 

Charles did not again forget to shut the gate of the 
garden, and his mother did not again find the rabbits 
there, 
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After Charles Long had passed a month at Ash- 
bum Farm, he had another unexpected pleasure. 
An uncle, who lived in London, invited him to 
spend some time with him. This uncle's house was 
near the Regent's Park, and Charles had frequent 
opportunities of visiting the Zoological Gardens. 
Charles was delighted to see so many beautiful and 
curious animals ; some of them he had often read 
of; others he knew nothing about; and he grew 
every day more desirous to increase his knowledge 
of their names and habits. 

When he had visited the Gardens three or four 
times, and had searched over his uncle's library to 
find out the histories of several animals that particu- 
larly interested him, he determined to confine his 
attention to one class of animals at a time, by which 
means his uncle said he would acquire more informa- 
tion, and remember it much better. His uncle lent 
him a book about bears to begin with, and, with this 
pleasant companion under his arm, he went one 
morning to the Zoological Gardens, intending to 
spend some hours there. He seated himself on the 
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stone coping of the great pit, where three kinds of 
bears are confined ; the Brown Bear, the American 
Black Bear, and the Cinnamon Bear. From time 
to time, as he read the following account, he put 
down his book to watch the heavy, clumsy move- 
ments of the bears, and to laugh at their rough 
games with one another. 

Bears belong to a tribe of animals called Planti- 
grades. These are beasts of prey, which, in walking, 
bring the whole sole of the foot to the ground, from 
the toe to the heel, by which means they can raise 
themselyes on their hind legs with much greater 
ease than most other animals. Bears are furnished 
with teeth, which, like those of man and of monkeys, 
enable them to live equally upon flesh or vegetables. 
The cheek-teeth are flat and tuberculous^ — that is, 
they are covered with small bumps, and not sharp- 
ened to an edge as are the cheek-teeth of the wolf and 
the lion. The body is generally thick and covered 
with hair. The five toes of each foot are furnished 
with strong claws fitted for digging, and which also 
materially assist the animal in climbing. 

The Ursus Arctos, or Brown Bear of Europe, is 
remarkable for the shagginess of its fur and the con- 
vexity or curved form of its forehead above the eyes. 
This bear was formerly, an inhabitant of the whole 
of Europe, as far south as the Alps and the Pyre- 
nees; but it has been extirpated from the British 
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Islands, and the interior of France, Holland, and 
Germany. In the Alps it is still common, as well 
as in the mountainous forests of Bohemia, Poland, 
Russia, Norway, and Sweden. It is also found in 
great numbers in Kamtschatka and Siberia. In tlie 
northern regions of America it is also seen, hut less 
frerjuentiy. 




Tlio Brown Bears feed chiefly on vegetables, and 
are particularly fond of honey, and, notwithstanding 
their clumsy form, they show considorablo activity 
in mounting the trees in search of it. But they do 
not always content themselves with such simple 
fare. Poultry and the smaller quadrupeds frequently 
fall a prey to their hunger. In bis native state, the 
Brown Bear is one of the most solitary of animals ; 
he lives apart from his fellows nearly the whole of 
the year, in the most retired parts of the forest. At 
the approach of cold, he selects a cavity in the eai-th, 
or the hollow of a tree, in which to conceal himself 
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during Ills long winter sleep 2 or, if these are not to 
be fonnd, he constructs his retreat with the branches 
of trees, comfortably lined with moss ; here he con- 
tinues during the winter, in a state of lethargj'-, 
abstaining altogether from food. The female does 
not quit her retirement until her young ones are 
capable of following her. Both the male and tlie 
female appear at tliat time lean and emaciated, and 
are far more dangerous tlian at any other time; 
their hunger tempting them to destroy everything 
that comes in their way. Their mode of fighting is 
chiefly by seizing their adversar}', and squeezing 
him between their arms and breast until they have 
deprived him of life. Fortunately, they rarely attack 
man. In some countries the brown bear is a truly 
valuable animal; in Kamtschatka the skin of the 
bear not only forms the chief of the winter clothing 
• of the inhabitants, but it is used for a variety of other 
purposes. The flesh is considered a wholesome and 
agreeable food; the fat, when melted, is used for oil ; 
and the intestines serve for window-panes, and, when 
properly prepared, are quite as clear as the talc used 
in Siberia for the same purpose. The skin of the 
brown bear is also worn by the Russians to guard 
themselves against the severe cold of the northern 
winter. 

The Ursus Amerkanus^ or American Black Boar, 
is much smaller than the brown bear of Europe, and 
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difEen from that bear in inaiiy rcspecta, though there 
is eoDaiderahle resemblance in tiheir habits. 




The forehead and the nose of the Americaji Black 
Bear are nearly in one slanting line. The body and 
limbs are covered with soft smooth strdght hairs 
of a deep glossy black, quite distinct from the wool- 
liness of the hair of the Brown Bear. The claws are 
almost boned in the hair. This bear inhabits the 
wildest parts of the country from Canada to the 
Isthmus of Darien, and its skin forms a consider- 
able branch of the fur trade which ia carried on in 
Canada. 

The American Black Bear was formerly common 
in the south of the United States, but it is nearly 
extirpated there. It is less carnivorous than the 
Brown Bear, rarely attacking the smaller quadm- 
peds, unless compelled by extreme hunger ; occa- 
sionally it has been known to make havoc among 
the pigs which are left to roam in the forest, and to 
devour sheep and calves ; but in no instance does it 
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attack inan^ nnprovoked It is particularly fond of 
fiflh^ which it catches as they glide up the shallow 
streams to spawn. Trayetlers in North America 
have observed these bears sitting on the edge of a 
8tream9 taking up fish as fast as it was possible for 
them to dip their paws into the water. They swim 
quite as well as the Polar Bear^ and climb at least 
as actively as the Brown Bear. When the winter 
commences^ they do not immediately retire into a 
hole^ but travel southwards to a milder climate, 
where they can enjoy a few more weeks of activity. 
Here, when the cold overtakes them, they choose a 
shelter either in the trunk of a tree or under the 
projection of some rock. They furnish their retreat 
with dry leaves, and they soon fall into a torpid 
state, from which neither the snow nor the blast 
awakens them; for, like the Brown Bear, they wait 
for the warm sunny days of spring. 

The Indians hunt the American Black Bear, not 
only for the sake of the fur, but for the flesh, which 
is much esteemed, particularly that of the feet. 
These bears are not considered to be so docile and 
intelligent as the Brown Bear of Europe ; and they 
are therefore never shown about the streets, where 
the Brown Bear frequently exhibits a variety of 
tricks. 

•The Cinnamon Bear, which is also a native of 
America, is supposed to be a variety of the Black 
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Bear. It is Bometimes called the Chocolate Bear; it 
is found in the same vast tract of country as the 
American Black Bear, but appears to prefer the 
more open part to the thickly-wooded districts. In 
a wild state, it is said to be much more powerfiiJ, 
fierce, and vicious than the Black Bear, thongb, 
when domesticated, it becomes equally tame and 
tractable. 

When Charles had finished reading the above 
description, he went under tlie terrace to examine 
the Great Grisly Bear, the Malay Bear, the Sloth 
Bear, the Spectacled Bear, and the Siberian Bear. 




The Utsus Ferov, or Giisly Bear the most for- 
midable animal of Amenca, is remarkable for its 
great size, strength, and fierceness The word grisly 
has been applied to it from a tendency m the hair to 
whiteness, whatever be the general colour of the fur. 
The hair is long and yery thick, p'urticularly abont 
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the neck. The grisly bear inhabits the base of the 
Rocky Mountains. The Indians have so great a 
dread of it, that they never attack it but in parties of 
six or eight, and even then they are often defeated 
with the loss of one of their number. The Indians 
have no weapon excepting bows and arrows, and the 
bad guns that the traders supply them with ; and as 
no wound is mortal except in the head or the heart, 
they are obliged to approach very near to this for- 
midable animal in order to take a sure aim. 

On account of the difficulties and dangers attend- 
ing the chase, necklaces formed of the claws of the 
bear are highly valued among the Indians, and are 
worn with the greatest pride, as proofs of the wearer's 
courage. When full grown, the Grisly Bear equals 
the size of the largest Polar Bear, and is not only 
more active, but fiercer. Its strength is so great, 
that it will drag the carcass of a buffalo weighing a 
thousand pounds. In a book called The Northern 
Coasts of America, there is the following anecdote 
of one of its exploits. A party of voyagers had 
been occupied all day in tracking a canoe up the 
Saskatchewan — a river to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains — and had seated themselves round a fire 
during the evening twilight. They were engaged at the 
agreeable task of preparing their supper, when a huge 
Grisly Bear sprang over the canoe, wliich they had 
tilted behind them, and seizing one of the party by the 
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shoulder, carried him off. The remainder fled in ter- 
ror, with the exception of one person, named Bourasso, 
who, grasping his gun, followed the bear as it was 
deliberately retreating with the man in its moutL 
He called out to his unfortunate comrade that he 
was afraid of hitting him if he fired at the bear ; but 
the latter intreated him to fire instantly, because the 
animal was squeezing him to death. On this he took 
a steady aim, and lodged the ball in the body of the 
brute, which immediately dropped its original prey, 
that it might revenge itself upon Bourasso. He, 
however, escaped, though with diflSculty, and the 
monster soon after retreated into a thicket, where it 
is supposed to have died. The rescued man was 
found to have had his arm fractured, and to have 
been otherwise severely bitten, but he afterwards 
recovered. 

The Grisly Bear is, however, to be scared by 
strange and unusual noises, quite as readily as other 
animals. Mr. Drummond, a Scotch botanist, fi'e- 
quently rambled in the vicinity of the Rocky Moun- 
tains in search of wild-flowers. On these excursions, 
when he came suddenly upon these fierce animals, 
they would rear themselves on their hind legs, and 
utter a loud, harsh, and rapid breathing. From 
what is known of the habits of these animals, it is 
certain that had he lost his presence of mind and at- 
tempted to flee, he would have been pursued, over- 
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taken, and torn to pieces. But tlie bold Scotchman 
stood his ground, and beating his huge botanical box 
made of tin, the noise so astonished tlie grisly 
monsters, that after eyeing him for a few moments, 
they generally wheeled to the right-about and gal- 
loped away. 




The Ursus Labiatus, Long-lipped Bear, lias been 
called the Sloth Bear, from a mistaken opinion that 
it resembled the commoD sloth in tlie structure of 
its teeth. So many writers have described it by 
that name, that it still retains it, altiiough from a 
more accurate observation, the teeth are found to be 
quite distinct from those of the slofli, and the habits 
and manners to be completely different. The Sloth 
Bear is easily recognized by the sha^y long hair 
which, round the neck, is so thick, that the cars 
are frequently entirely hidden. The head is long 
and narrow, but appears large from the quantity of 
hair. The end of tlie lower lip extends and con- 
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tracts in any direction at tlic will of the animaL 
These bears are only found in the mountainous parts 
of India, where they are said to retire into holes and 
caverns, which they excavate by means of their long 
claws. Tliey are supposed to feed principally on 
white ants, fruit, and honey ; but the formation of 
the teeth would lead us to suppose that they feed 
occasionally on fli.ah, like the other beais. The 
Slotli Bear is more docile, more intelligent, and more 
common in Bengal than any other kind of bear, and 
is frequently trained and exhibited by the jugglers in 
that country for the amusement of the people. 




The Ursus Malayanu<<, Mahyan Sun Bear, 13 
black, with a large heiit-slnped patch of yellowish 
white on the throat Its fui is soft and smooth. 
The head and neck are so short and thick, as well as 
the body, that the whole form is nearly cylindrical. 
This bear, which is shorter-legged than the common 
brown beaa- of Europe, is a native of India, and tlie 
Indian islands in the immediate vicinity of the 
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Equator. It is a most admirable climber, as may 
easily be imagined from the form of its claws. Its 
fi)od is chiefly vegetable, and it occasionally causes 
much damage . by devouring the young shoots of 
the cocoa-nut tree, which are particularly agreeable 
to it. It is also as fond of honey as most of the 
other bears are, and fqr the lapping of which its 
lengthened tongue is well suited. 

When taken young, they become very tame. Sir 
Stamford RaflBes gives the following account of one 
which was two years in his family. " He was 
brought up in the nursery with the children, and 
when admitted to my table, as was frequently the 
case, gave a proof of his taste, by refusing to eat 
any fruit but mangosteens, or to drink any wine but 
champagne. The only time I knew him to be out of 
humour was on an occasion when no champagne 
was forthcoming. He was naturally of a playful 
and affectionate disposition, and it was never found 
necessary to chain or chastise him. It was usual 
for this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small blue 
mountain bird or lory of New Holland, to meet 
together and eat out of the same dish. His 
favourite playfellow was the dog, w^hose teasing 
and worrying were always borne, and returned with 
the utmost good humour and playfulness. As he 
grew up, he became a very powerful animal; and 
in his rambles in the garden, he would lay hold of 
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the largest plantains, the stems of wliicli lie could 
hardly emhrace, and t«ar them up by the roots," 




The Urnu Ornatus, Spectacled Bear, is a native 
of the mountains of South America. N^othiog is at 
present known of its habits and manners. Until 
very recently its existence was not known, and 
the specimen in the Zoological Gardens is sup- 
posed to be the only individual that has ever reached 
England. 

Among tlie various animals inhabiting South 
America at the period of the early discoveries in 
that country, the bear is frequently mentioned; but, 
strange to relate, no modem traveller ever -saw a 
bear there of any kind, until very lately, when the 
spectacled bear was discovered in Chili. It was 
supposed that the ancient writers had mistaken the 
large ant-eater for a bear, from the sbagginess of its 
coat. 

The Ureus Collaris, or Siberian Bear, is distin- 
guished by its largo size, and by the broad white 
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coIUt sniToimding the neck. It a thought to be 
a variety , of the brown bear of Europe, which in 
general form it strongly resembles. 




The large white boar was now the only bear that 
Charles had not seen. He found him bathing him- 
self in his large stone basin, and panting from the 
heat of the weather. 

" I cannot easily mistake you," thought Charles, 
"for any other kind of bear. No other bear has 
your whits glossy fur and flattened head. I siippose 
yon are very fierce by your strong iron cage, and 
by the wire that is worked between the bars, but I 
do not think you look very cruel. The Grisly Bear 
has a much more ferocious appearance than you. 
I suppose you have come from the North Seas, and 
find the summer in England very different to those 
yon have been accustomed to. Let me see, what is 
your Latin name ? What will my book tell me 
aboat you ? " 
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The Ursua Maritimua, or Polar Bear. The general 
size of the Folnr Bear, in its own native wilds, is 
from seven to ciyht feet in length. The White Bear 
in the Zoological Gardens is sm.ill, in comparison 
nitli the stuffed specimen in the Biitish Museum. 




The haunt of this bear is on the dreary Arctic 
shores, or on mountains of ice sometimes two hun- 
dred miles from land. He is an excellent swimmer, 
and dives with ease, but he cannot remain under 
water above a few minutes. His prey consists of 
seals, small whales, and fish. With the walrus he 
holds dreadfiil encounters, and that powerful animal, 
with his enormous tusks, frequently beats him off 
with great damage. The larger whales he dares not 
attack, but watches anxiously for the huge carcass 
in a dead state, which affords him a delicious re- 
past. He scents it at the distance of miles. From 
inability to procure food, he is occasionally left for 
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weeks without any, and the fury of his hunger is then 
tremendous. Some writers have said that the Polar 
Bear forms chambers in the great ice moimtains, 
where he sleeps during the long winter nights ; but 
later observers have doubted this. It appears more 
probable that the male roams about all winter in 
search of prey, while the female alone conceals her- 
self until she leads forth her cubs in the spring. 
The affection of these beasts to their young is 
remarkable ; for they will brave every danger in 
their defence. Bingley relates an interesting anec- 
dote on this subject. . One day the crew of a vessel 
in the North Seas observed three bears swimming 
towards the ship. They had, no doubt, been at- 
tracted by the scent of some blubber of a walrus 
which the crew had killed some days before. . The 
blubber had been set on fire, and was burning on 
the ice at the time of their approach. They proved 
to be a she-bear and her two cubs, nearly as large 
as herself. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew 
out of the flames part of the flesh of tlie walrus that 
remained unconsumed, and ate it voraciously. The 
crew from the ship threw upon the ice other great 
lumps of the flesh which were still remaining. These 
the old bear fetched away singly, laid every lump 
before her cubs as she brought it, and dividing it, 
gave to each a share, keeping but a small portion 
for herself. As she was fetching away the last piece, 
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the sailors thoughtlessly levelled theur muskets at the 
cubs^ and shot them both dead ; and in her retreat 
they woimded the dam, but not mortally. Though 
she was herself dreadfully hurt, and could but just 
crawl to the place where they lay, she carried the 
lump of flesh she had fetched away, tore it in pieces, 
and laid it before them ; and when she saw that they 
refused to eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavoured to raise them 
up ; all this while it was most sad to hear her moans. 
When she found she could not stir them, she went 
oflF, and when she had gone a little distance, she 
looked back and moaned. Finding this to no pur- 
pose, she returned, and smelling roimd them, began 
to lick their wounds. She went off a second time 
as before, and having crawled a few paces, looked 
again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. 
But still her cubs not rising to follow her, she re- 
turned to them again ; and with signs of inexpres- 
sible fondness, went round, pawing them and moan- 
ing. Finding, at last, that they were cold and lifeless, 
she raised her head towards the ship, and uttered a 
growl of despair. The sailors put an end to her 
misery by firing a volley of musket-balls. She fell 
between her cubs, and died licking their wounds. 

Another writer mentions that a she-bear, with her 
two cubs, being pursued by some sailors across a 
field of ice, and finding that neither by example^ nor 
no 
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by a peculiar voice and action, she could urge them 
to run quick enough, applied her paws, pitched the 
cubs alternately forward, and thus effected their 
escape and her own. We are told by travellers 
that when, her cubs are in danger, or are tired, the 
white bear will carry them on her back after the 
manner of swans and many other water-fowls. 

The history of the voyages to the North Sea is 
full of accounts of terrible adventures with the Polar 
Bears. On one occasion, some Dutch sailors had 
anchored their vessel near Nova Zembla, and two 
of them landed. Suddenly, one of them felt him- 
self closely hugged from behind. Thinking this a 
frolic of one of his companions, he called out good- 
humouredly, ^^ Who's there? pray stand offl" His 
comrade looked, and screamed out, *^ A bear I a 
bear!" then running to the ship, alarmed the crew 
with loud cries. The sailors ran to the spot, armed 
with pikes and muskets. On their approach, the 
bear very coolly quitted the mangled corpse, sprang 
upon another sailor, carried him off, and pltmging 
his teeth into his body, began drinkmg his blood at 
long draughts. Hereupon the jvhole of the crew, 
struck with terror, turned their backs, and fled pre- 
cipitately to the ship. On arriving there they began 
to look at each other, unable to feel much satisfaction 
with their own prowess. Three then stood forth, 
undertaking to destroy the monster, and to recovej 
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the bodies of their unfortunate countrymen. They 
advanced, and fired, at first at so respectful a dis- 
tance that all missed. One of the sailors then 
courageously proceeded in front of his companions, 
and taking a close aim, pierced the skull of the bear 
immediately below the eye. The bear, however, 
merely lifted his head, still holding in his mouth the 
victim whom he was devouring; but seeing him 
stagger, the three men rushed on with sabre and 
bayonet, and soon despatched him. 

During this same voyage a party of Dutchmen 
were forced to remain a whole winter in the desolate 
island of Nova Zembla, from the sudden blocking up 
of the ice. Here they had perpetual conflicts with 
the bears. One attacked them in so thick a mist, 
that they could not see even to point their muskets, 
and they hastily sought shelter in their rude hut. 
The bear came to the door, and made the most 
desperate attempt to burst it open : but one of the 
sailors kept his back firmly set against it, and the 
bear at last retrfcated. Soon after he mounted the 
roof, where,^ after having in vain attempted to enter 
by the chimney, he made furious efforts to pull it 
down, having torn the sail in which it was wrapped : 
all the while his frightful roarings spread dismay 
through the room beneath : but at length he re- 
trfeated. 

There are numerous accounts of amusing adven- 
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tores with bears, as ivell as of those of a more piunfal 
nature. 

CaptaiQ Scoresby mentions a boat's crew which 
attacked a bear in the Spitsbergen seas ; but the 
animal having succeeded in climbing the sides of 
the boat, all tlie snilors threw themselves for safety 
into the water, where they clung to the opposite side 
of the boat. To the surprise of the crew, the victor 
entered triumphantly, and took possession oi the 
barge, where it safe quietly, till it was shot by 
another party. 




BANISHED TO THE SCHOOL NUBSEBT, 

Once upon a time I was very ill, — very ill indeed. 
Of all times in the year in which to be ill, it was 
that most pleasant season of early spring. I had 
been in the sick-room (the nursery they call it) for 
several weeks, and it had been a toss-up whether I 
should ever get better or whether I should not I 
did get better, however. I was very little then, and 
had only just become a Nutwoodian. I suppose I 
had been delirious pretty often, for I remember 
scarcely anything but intervals of pain, the doctor's 
presence, his kind voice, white hair, and firm hand, 
and my mother's face. Well> as I said, I got better, 
and soon began to sit up. How glad I was to get 
out of that wearisome bed, and, washed and brushed, 
to sit up in the large arm-ohaii', feeling so fresh and 
cool. By this time the cricketnieason had set in, 
and my mother and I used to lit by the window 
and watch the game. Well, it was tantalizing to 
sit there and see our fellows thrashing the other 
school, and not to be able to Join in the shout. 
But I clapped my hands at the window, and that 
did nearly as well. Then in exchange for mother's 
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news about the baby, and the new pony, and the 
excursion I was to make to the sea-side when I was 
well enough to be moved, I would relate some school 
yarn, or tell of the feats of some muscular guardian 
or first elevener. Sometimes a friend would sit 
with us and assist in the conversation, stealing out 
every now and then to get news of the match, and 
returning with joy to tell us how Tom Ward had 
just hit a sixer, and how we were sure to win. 
Then, after the match was over and tea was finished, 
and we were sitting still looking at the fading 
twilight, in came Tom himself to see me. Tom 
was my guardian and the strongest fellow in the 
school, so I introduced him with great pride to my 
mother, who shook him warmly by the hand, and 
said how kind she thought it of him to come and 
see me.* I said the same, and Tom — ^who was shy 
before ladies, and, from the robust state of his 
health, natm'ally uneasy in a sick room — ^blushed 
in a comer in silence. Soon, however, he became 
conversational, and told us all about the match : I 
grew so excited over the narrative that mother was 
obliged to stop it in the middle of its progress. It 
was almost like being present at the match to feel 
his fiannel clothes and his brawny arms. Then 

* In this school the boys are divided into small bodies, each 
having at its head a ** guardian," (chosen by the boys themselves,) 
who acts as protector of those under his care, and is to some 
extent responsible for their conduct. 
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Tom took one of my little white hands in his great 
brown paw and spoke so kindly to me, that being 
in but a weak and sickly state, I almost began to 
cry. He said how sorry all the boys had been to 
hear of my ilhiess, and how glad they were to hear 
that I was getting better. He said I should soon 
recover my position in the school when I got well, 
and comforted me about the loss of grade which I 
was deploring. He made my mother quite happy 
by a few words in my praise, and when he was 
wishing us good night, he bent over to me and 
whispered to me, that if ever I wanted any one to 
read to me or tell me the news, I was to send to 
him. Of course I never thought of sending to him, 
but he came nevertheless, and was very kind in 
every way. 

But perhaps the greatest treat of all was when 
Old Croak came to see me and have a good talk. 
He did not know what to make of me at first : he 
looked upon me somewhat in the light of a curious 
wild beast, and was rather shy of approaching. I 
remember the first time that I was allowed to see 
any school friends. Old Croak came to visit me. 
He knocked cautiously and soflly at the door, and 
when I feebly gasped out ^^ Come in," the door 
opened a very little way, and the well-known lank 
hair and bright grey eyes surveyed me from the 
portal. Slowly and steadily my old Crony came 
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forward on tiptoe, making every board creak in the 
noisiest manner. His face was screwed up into » 
comical expression of pity and astonishment, and his 
whole appearance expressed the greatest concern. 
" Are you better, George," said he, in a stupendous 
whisper, something like what a locomotive steam- 
engine might be supposed to give on leaving the 
station. ^^ Much better, old boy," said I. " Are you, 
though? poor old buffer!" said he, compassionately. 
He was evidently astonished at my altered appear- 
ance. I made him take a seat, and he soon became 
used to me ; and then we did have a talk. He told 
me all the news — the history of every friendship or 
quarrel among the fellows for the last month ; and 
how one boy had risen in grade and another fallen ; 
how Jones was in the second eleven, and how it was 
whispered the next half Brown would be in the 
firs^t. Then, after a little humming and hawing 
and shuflBing about in his chair, which portended, 
as I thought, something unusual. Old Croak made a 
sudden grab at his pocket and pulled out a bag, 
" If you want 'em, you can have 'em, old boy ; 1 
made 'em myself; I must go to the muster, good 
bye:" and off he bolted. I opened the bag in 
amazement, and there was a set of chessmen all 
complete, every one of which had been turned by 
dear Old Croak. I have them now : some of them 
are peculiar in shape, and the bishops and knights 
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are diflBcult to know apart; but at that time 
thought them perfection, and now I like them a 
the better for their failings. 

I got better and better, and was now allowed to 
walk out a little when the weather was very fine, on 
the sunny side of the park and playground. How 
beautiful everything appeared after the narrow walls 
of a bed-room I The grass was almost ready for the 
scythe, and waved to and fro in the light summer 
breeze, disclosing gold mines of yellow buttercups 
at every bend ; the weeping willows swept their 
long tresses through the white lilies in the pond; 
the lawn and flower-garden shone with every shade 
of colour; whilst the glorious green, varying in shade 
from the darkest blue tinted masses of foliage in the 
cedar, to the highest and brightest yellow tinge in the 
laburnum, spread as broad and beautiful as another 
firmament upon the face of the earth. Everything 
was as beautiful as a summer day could make it 

The day soon came on which I was to go home, 
having been pronounced well enough to travel. The 
fly was at the door, my luggage on the top, my 
mother inside, and Mrs. Thornton kindly helping me, 
and so anxious to see me quite safe and warmly 
clothed, that rugs and thick wraps of every kind 
encompassed me, though the heat all day had been 
extreme. I had just set my foot upon the carriage 
step, when a whistle sounded shrill, a waving of a 
lis 
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stick was seen, and a laughing merry crowd of boys 
ran up the path at the signal, on their way to bathe. 
They soon saw me, and ran forwards eagerly to 
shake hands. I was as eager as they, and took 
leave all round. Then being placed carefully inside, 
with jolly brown faces and white towels staring com- 
passionately in at the window, I departed amidst 
three cheers for little George. Looking out of the 
little window at the back, I saw them trooping down 
the drive, and on the door-step stood poor Mrs. 
Thornton, shaking her head at the excitement I had 
undergone and the failure of her plans, for she had 
hoped to have got me off quietly. 

^^Your school-fellows are very kind," said my 
mother. " I should think they were," said I.* 

♦ Taken by permission from a magazine conducted by school- 
boys. 
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'^ Papa, you have gro^Ti very lazy lately," said little 
Sophia, climbing upon her father's knee, one day 
after dinner; "you never tell us any stories now, 
and you used to tell us many." 

" That is true," replied her father, laughing ; ** but 
having told you many, I do not know any more to 
tell." 

" Well then, one of the old ones, papa; don't think 
to get oft^ so ; for if I really like a story, I do not care 
how often I hear it" 

*^ Nonsense ! " cried her brother Frederick, whom 
the mention of a story brought from the other side of 
the room, where he had been teaching liis dog Caesar 
to jump over a stick. " Nonsense ! you would be tired 
before you had heard one three times, and I can easily 
prove to you that you would mind hearing the same 
thing over and over again for ever." 

" I did not say for ever^^ interrupted Sophy ; " I 
said often.^^ 

" You said you did not care how often, and that 
means the same thing." 

« Does it ? " said his fatlier. 
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" Oh I father, you know veiy well what 1 mean. I 
only mean that what Sophy said about hearing a 
story over and over again, must be nonsense; or 
else, why cannot she go and read again some of the 
little story-books that my aunt gave to her last year ? 
She has a whole basket full." 

" Oh ! brother, but they are for such very little 
children," said Sophy ; " I was so very little last 
year." 

*^Well, then, tliere are papa's books, if you are 
tired of your own ; and as you like reading the same 
thing over and over again, you may read some of his 
often enough before you understand them." 

*^ Then had she not better wait a little before she 
tries to read them ? " said his father. 

*^ Yes, indeed, I think so," said Sophy. " Besides, 
I never said that I preferred to hear the same thing, 
if any one would be so good as to tell me something 
new. And then too, I said * hear,' not ^ read.' If I 
read anything that I cannot quite make out, I am 
obliged to wait, and wait, till somebody will explain 
it to me, and that is veiy disagreeable. But I always 
understand what I am told, because when there is 
anything difficult I can ask directly, and get it 
explained in other words. So, if you please, papa, 
and if you have time, do tell me something." 

" I do please, my little Sophy, and I have time ; 
but what is the something to be ? " 
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" Oh 1 something wonderful. I like to hear of 
wonders — that is, real wonders — ^not such as we meet 
with in fairy tales.*' 

" And yet," said Frederick, " you like Sinbad the 
Sailor." 

*^ I used to like it; but then I thought it was truo.^ 

Frederick burst into a loud laugh. " Well, I did 
not think you were such a simpleton. Why, the 
name might have told you it was not true. 'The 
Voyages of Sinbad the Sailor; from the Arabian 
Nights.'" 

''But I did not know it was from the Arabian 
Nights. You know, Frederick, mamma does not 
wish me to read all the Arabian Nights, only here 
and there pieces that she picks out for me; and I 
thought people said, 'Sinbad the Sailor,' as they 
say, 'Park the traveller,' and that it meant only 
that he was famous for making so many voyages, 
as Park was for travelling so far." 

"And a very natural mistake it was," said her 
father. 

"Yes; but then the monstrous things he meets 
with. Who ever heard of a bird's egg so large that 
it was mistaken for an island, or of a valley full of 
diamonds ? " 

" No one ever heard of these things, certainly, but 
I and many others have heard of things quite as 
wonderful, and which, nevertheless, are known to be 
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trae," said his father. "If you had read^ for the 
first time, in the voyages of Sinbad the Sailor, of 
ships sailing against wind and tide, or of people 
rising in the air above the clouds, or fetching down 
lightning from the clouds, or sending messages to 
the other side of the world in a few seconds — would 
not these things have appeared to you as wonderfiil 
as this valley of diamonds ? But to speak of other 
things, which, though not so wonderful, are still 
very extraordinary. Did you ever hear of a tree, 
nearly 200 feet high, growing at the top of a high 
mountain, and producing wax like bees ? " 

" No," said Frederick ; " and I doubt whether 
there is such a tree." 

" A tree bear wax ! " cried Sophia : " O father, 
you are laughing at me, because I said I liked to 
hear of wonders." 

" No, indeed, I am quite serious. Did you never 
before hear of wax being found in plants ? " 

" No, papa, never." 

" Nor you, Frederick ? " 

" No, father, nor I." 

"I wish, Frederick, you would run into the garden 
and gather me a ripe plum." 

" A plum, papa ! What for ? " 

" You will see when you have brought the plum." 

" Oh, pray, be quick, Frederick," said Sophia; and 
Frederick ran off as fast as he could. 
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Here is the plam^ ps^p^)" said he, retaming quite 
out of breath, holding the plum in his hand ; ** but 
I was in such a hurry to pluck it, that I brushed ofip 
the bloom, I am afraid. Are jou going to eat it ? " 

** No. I am sorry, though, that you have brushed 
oflF the bloom, because it is precisely the bloom which 
I want to show you. Let me look at it" 

Frederick gave the plum to his father. 

*^ You have grasped it rather roughly, to be sure ; 
however, there is still enough left. Now look at it, 
my boy, and you, little Sophy : do you see this very 
fine whitish powder that lies on the surface of the 
plum, where it has not been touched ? " 

** Yes, I see it," said Frederick ; " but, father, 
there is nothing very curious in that ; I have seen 
that thousands of times, and so I suppose has every- 
body who ever ate plums. I see nothing on this 
plum that is not to be seen on every other plum." 

"Nor I," said his father; "but are you sure that 
you know what this whitish powder is ?" 

*^ What it is ! it is part of the plum. Is it not 
what we call the bloom ?" 

" It is wax," said his father. 

" Wax, papa, real wax I Do you mean such as 
the bees make ?" 

" It is real wax, similar in kind to that made by 
bees." 

*^ Father," said Frederick, after a silence of somo 
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moments, *^ it is curious, certainly, but not so curious 
as I expected. At least I should have thought it 
much more so if the wax had been in greater quan- 
tities, so as to look like wax at once, and not to want 
so much studying to find it out." 

** For your comfort," said his father, " the wax on 
the tree we were speaking of a little while ago, is to 
be seen and known as such without much studying." 

*^ I am glad we have got back to the tree again," 
said Sophia ; ^^ I was afraid you had quite forgotten 
the poor tree. Now do, papa, begin, and tell us all 
about it, where it grows, and who discovered it, and 
first of all what is its name ?" 

*^ Its name is ^ Ceroxylon andkolay or Wax-tree of 
the Andes." 

" I am glad it has an easier name than the first," 
said Sophia ; " I should never recollect that." 

" You need not try ; you may call it the wax«palm 
tree. It was discovered by the great traveller, 
Humboldt, and it grows in the upper or higher 
Andes, which are always covered with snow." 

" But that must be a very cold place. I did not 
know that palm-trees ever grew in such cold places." 

*^ No more did I, till I read Humboldt's travels. 
In Europe, trees of the palm kind are not found 
higher up than a thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. But -the wax-palm of the Andes flourishes 
at a height of nearly tbre^ thousand feet, I think I 
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told jou that the tree itself is sometimes nearly two 
hundred feet high." 

" What a tree !" said Frederick; " and is it thick 
in proportion?" 

" By no means : its diameter where it is thickest 
is little more than a foot ; and it stands^ like other 
palmsj quite straight up. One of its roots^ which 
are numerous^ is thicker than the stem of the tree 
itself." 

*^ But the wax, papa ; when shall we come to the 
wax?" asked Sophy. 

" I am just going to speak of the wax," said her 
father, smiling. " The whole length of the stem is 
marked at certaui distances by rings, where leaves 
have grown, and between these rings is a substance 
of a yellowish colour and very smooth. This is the 
wax." 

" Real wax, pure wax?" asked Frederick* 

" It is, I believe, mixed with a kind of resin ; but 
the inhabitants of the country where these mountains 
are, consider it as pure wax. They boil it with about 
the third of the quantity of soap, and make it into 
tapers, which are used for various purposes." 

" And what sort of leaves has this wonderful tree ?" 

^* It has leaves, but not many ; not more than ten 
at the utmost, feathered, that is, resembling feathers 
in form, and they are sometimes eighteen feet long. 
They are folded over. The upper side of them is 
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of a beautiftil green, the under is covered with a 
kind of white scale, which gives a bright silvery 
appearance to this side of the leaf." 

^^ How beautiful it must be I Has it no flowers ?" 

" At the base of the leaves, the flowers appear in 
a cluster on a number of slender stalks; these 
flowers produce nuts or berries, about the size of a 
grape, which when ripe are of a fine violet colour. 
The skin ha« a faint, sweetish taste, very agreeable 
to birds and squirrels. The kernel is wrapped up in 
a double skin ; the outer of a reddish colour, veiny, 
thick, and easily separated from the nut. The inner 
skin is very thin, of a pale cinnamon colour, and 
sticks fast to the kernel. The kernel itself is ex- 
tremely hard, and about as transparent as horn." 

" Thank you, papa," said Sophy, when her father 
had ended his description ; " but tell us what * trans- 
parent' means?" 

" What you can see through, my dear." 

*^ But is this all that you can tell us about this 
curious tree?" 

" All at least that would interest you, or that you 
would understand." 

" I understand your description pretty well, 
father," said Frederick, "but it would be better if 
you could show us a drawing — a picture of the 
Wax-palm tree, as Sophy would say, I think I 
never saw a drawing of a palm-tree." 
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" Oh, yes, a picture by all means, if you have one, 
papa," said Sophy. 

" Run into the nest 
room, and fetch my port- 
folio, and I ^ill show you 
a sketch that I made from 
a. print of the Wax-palm 
tree ; and when you go to 
the Crystal Palace, you 
may see a young living 
plant with all its bloom 
on the leaves." 

" Thank you, dear 
papa," cried Frederick, — 
and away he ran for the 
portfolio. 

When he returned with 
it, his father picked out 
the drawing of the Wax- 
palm tree, and bade them 
take it into another room, 
as he had no more time 
to spare for them. 

Then their father began 
to write, and the children 
left the room tliat they 
might not disturb him. 
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U.— FBOGBESSIVE LESSONS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
UL— IinStOPUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. St. 
l¥.-4«VlfJVH.DF XKS Ulll)£tt6TANSi9flL U. 

T.-WHAT AM I? WJBEitB AM I? ITHAT QUOHX I TO DO? &e. U.Mwad. 



£i.con>ATieN9 op Natural Histort, 
adapted to encourage habits of obser- 
vation. 

Familiar Explanations of notable 
Scientific Discoveries and Mc- ) 
cnANicAL Inventions. 

Lively Accol^mts op toe Geoorapht» 
Inhabitants, aiQ> Paobucihoiib «f 

DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

y revised and re-arranged, and contains a 



\ 



NEW STOEIES, 

j> the ADtbor of "BovMS >he Firb." 



II. 

UNCU JACK, THE FAULT-KILLER, mth Four niustrationf . 

Second Edition. Price 3b. cloth. 



WILLIE'S RESTt a Sunday Sionr. With Four lUiutratioDs. 

Fiice 2c. 6ff, cloth. 

" A xtTj IwBrt lltll* iloiT on the duly of tseplng tli» Bllibith.- '-KrinM< JUtifK. 

WILUE'S BIRTHDAY [ shewing how a Little Boy did what he 
liked, and how he enjoyed it. With Four lUuitrationa. 
Price a*. 6d. 



90mt pm^ ponlilM, and a Bood deni ^ 
Movie THhua. TKe «tjL« ti not bsFODd 
the Terr BmaU peoi>]e for wboni These 
■mt? little lH»ki m tDtcnded."-j:cg' 



OLD GINGERBREAD AND THE SCHOOLBOYS. With 
Foar highly-finiBhed Coloured niustrationa. Second Edicioii. 
Price 3», doth. 

"'Old Qlugei'linaa ' l) nn «xnllenl; '"pid Gliinirlimiil and the Scliocl. 

iHJF'bDoh. oicellEnt in Its mornl, chute Mjb' iv dell^btfa]. aiill the dnwhig 

nndalmple In tia luiaoOBB, uid ^oxuii. and CDlimrlri^ of the pietoriftl part dona 

owlj^ liluMinMd ulEliBautKnlly ce- ulth n iplriinnd corpecmti. nnlidoijn 



PUBLISHED BT SMITB, EIDER Ain> GO. 3 

RHYMES FOR UTTLE ONES. With Sixteen EQKT4Tingi. 
Price U. 6d. ctoth, 

"RhjfpiM WflJWPM to 

iplrll."— p^n^otor. 

V. 



uHful &iioiii,''-*£iMr»> Odcff e- loata ui tiiA poonr cIiwm; Uwr «e 

"TlwH ■EondT SiUiMi' on ciqDl- ^nulne.trathruleipriiailoiiiartluiiiiAit 

•IMIj DBtiii^ •tniMi ain htmumlDui. ^''j.'i?'}?!..'!?^.?'^.!!™^* J^ 
nndii^oE i^Sm!iitjitore all Ihei' UtBDh 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER ; or, The Black 
Brothebb. By JoBH BosKiN, U.A. Third EtUtlon, with 
2S Ulustrations by Bichakd Dotle. Price 25. ed. 

tlllH mOfV diumkn^t thEin thl*. Beoiaeil i\\ti-<lclil''infi,''—S,i'rliIl'rr. 
K ffbolCBLOine moral, we find here 4 t>Ht1- "Tliia II41I43 fiilry talo J4 Iw n master- 
ed IBacfjIlteb and wide mdaenlal. hnFiiI.^ It ii a tlLormitliljaeiTglitriaUlUa 
rata. Hr. DorWilUutnCloiii m a- "''TMs clutraiYn^'imin l»i>lc !■ clsnr); 
^TtAotouiiUulltUeidetiinia.irlUi old ani< ron^wtu Bud H plSw^ lo 
HI undflr-auneiit of lididour floadOH mid4DdplBaeAnltQlDokaL'— OAHrr^n-. 
UuDOfti, uul beiHiH ■ moral vhleb am " Tlie efnt&ni Itnle tiOs li [ull ut run. 
1WTV IW nvfllltad too often, thlt fUrr reotlnif and nuicy piid the llluptratloDI 



liilo la flvery wht wortliy oT m aul 






THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING. B7 John RosKra, M.A. 

Second Edltioa. Crown &vo. With llluatratioaa drawn bj 
the Author. Price 7». 6rf. cloth. 

"Tke rulei a» clearly aad fiUlf laid agi'eeiitde and lititFucCIre nadlDg [or 
down; and tbe orller exerdwa Hwnrs anronewhowlfllieiUirvtliieliia pcnwii* 
coi wlactTe to tUa end ^[Jloj^e ■■^^4"?'' tlon< oT nalufal ■eenaTy, and of lli 

llmt, Uioncli notlLlnn Bopmedn a mat- fall to De at onee Initnictlva and tqg* 
W', Trt IS^ » •MdmTot art ilionld xeiHn."— £U<ra» QiuetlA 
teiinoblOr^»lfliiiDti£lBiiDrkaaaDoiii- "TIM nuHt uteRil and praetleal book 



WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY EXEMPLARY FOR PIETY 
AND CHARITY. By Miss Julia Katuuoh. Post 8to, 
vith Portraits, price 7s. 6(1 cloth. 
"A more noble and d^nlfled trlliute I no ordlnajf lanje. uid, more thaq aU. 
to tlio virtue* of Iter aex we con Kcarcelv a iplrlt or eminent jilet7.''—OtKrTJl t^ 
Imai^ne than ihla work, to wblob tUe anglaitit t^mrltrltt itSoB. 



CHEAP EDIHOKS OF FOPIXAS WOCKS. 



C&£AP 81RI£S OF DdfdULS FICTIONS, 

WwOjmuM, M kw^ tjfpe,4m food paper, and -ttronglff bound in cloth, 

JMiE EfRE. Bf CuBSBR Beix. Price 2& 6^. el<Mt^. 

BHMOr. ^7 CuMUBR Bjbll. Price 25. 6^. cloth. 

VILLETTE. By Cubbes Bell. Price 2s. ed, cloth. 

WtfTHERINC MEIQHTS avb ACMES GREY. By Eixm Md 
Acton Bell. With MElfCHB, by Cdbbeb Bell. Price 
St. 6J. dotk. 

A IjOST love. By Ashford Owek. Price 2«. cloth. 

DEERBROOK. By Habbiet Mabtiheau. IMce 2«. W. cloth. 

SCHOOL FOR FATHERS. By Talbot Gwtnke. Price 2s. cl. 

PAUL fCRROLL. Poortfa Editdon. Priee As. cloth. 

TALES OF THE COLONIES. By Chables Kowcboft. Price 

2«. 6<f. doth. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

AFTER DARK. Ify UTilkie Collisb. 

OOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of'< John Halifax." 

ROMANTIC TALES. By the same Author. 



MW €HEAP SEEIE6 OF fOPULAE WOEKS, 

Uniform vnth the above. 

TfHE TOWU: ITS MEMORABI^ €HARACTEE6 AND 
EVENTS. By Leigh Hunt. With Forty-five EngcaYiDgs. 
JEH^ice-Sff.^^ cloth. 

LECTWeS ON THE ENCUW HUMOURJST8 OF TI>E 
EIQHTBMTM CENTURY. By W. M. Thackebat, Author 
of ** Vanity Fair," " The Virginians," &c. Price 2*. 6rf. cloth. 

BamSH RULE IN INDIA* By Habsiet Martineau. Ttico 

28. 6d. doth. 



THE FOLCnClkL SDONOMY OF ART. By J. Buskin, HA. 

Price ^«.6<idefth. 

XONDON : «B(nTH, EU)ER AKD CO., 65, CO^RNHiMi. 



